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mainly with Herodotus, Thucydides, Livy 
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progress. The book, which should interest 
historians and philosophers alike, has been 
put together out of Professor Collingwood’s 
posthumous papers. 
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THIS WEEK : WE have received three applications for 
A Letter of the Countess Guiccioli .. .. 266 Anglica (see ante p. 199), so that two 
‘The Mirror for Magistrates’ ...... 267 | applicants will realise that they must wait 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Press Road, 
Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Teiephone: Gladstone 
1186.) Subscription £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10, 
including postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. 
$8.50 (without binding case) should be sent to 
the manager, at the above address. 
Communications for the Editor should be ad-- 
dressed to Oxford University Press, Warwick 
Square, London, E.C.4. 





____ Memorabilia. 


THE Editor has before now (clxxxvi. 48) 

laid upon himself and his successors a 
solemn injunction to the effect that he and 
they must habitually consult the Series- 
Indexes for old replies to new queries. He 
now has to add to their burden, but not 
heavily. It is the editor who must compile, 
number by number, the volume-indexes. 
As he passes each number for press, he must 
make a card-index of every topic of interest. 
It will not take him long. He will have 
everything fresh in his mind, and he will 
remember the Memorabilia. It will not be 
difficult not to be perfunctory. Then every 
six years the Series-Index can be compiled 
mechanically, and it will not be the reed of 
2 Kings xviii, 21. 


HE doctrine of progress has too often 
led historians of music to regard cer- 
tain stages of the art as preparatory to later 
achievements. In his lecture, ‘The Mean- 
ing of Musical History,’ announced by the 
Oxford Universities Press for June, at 1s. 6d. 
net, J. A. Westrup examines the absurdities 
to which such an attitude can give rise and 
discusses in general the historian’s function. 
The view is expressed that music, whenever 
it was composed, is a living art and can only 
be understood if regarded in this light. 
Adjectives such -as “ crude ” and “ archaic ” 
beg the question. The history of music is 
not a summary of changes in technique nor 
is it merely the record of what men did. 
It is a history of ideals, of the unbroken 
conviction of the value of music as an art 
and its power to enrich the life of man.” 





for future numbers before their response 
to our invitation can be given effect to. 


. E. Ashworth Underwood, the Director 

of the Wellcome Historical’ Medical 
Museum, 183-193 Euston Road, London, 
N.W.1, asks us to announce that a cata- 
logue of the extensive library of the museum 
is being prepared, but that it will be some 
time before this work will be published. 
Meanwhile, if any person who is preparing a 
bibliography of the works of any writer in 
the field of medicine or the allied sciences, 
desires to include the location of known 
copies of the different works, Dr. Under- 
wood will be pleased to send him on request 
a list of the various works and separate edi- 
tions of that writer which are in the library 
of the Wellcome Historical Medical 
Museum, and applications should be made 
to him in writing. It is hoped to open the 
library for the use of students at an early 
date, and an announcement will be made to 
that effect, but meanwhile the above parti- 
culars will be supplied on request. 


‘ POEMS from India, by members of the 

Forces, chosen by R. N. Currey and 
R. V. Gibson (Oxford University Press, 
10s. 6d. net) reflect the dual impact of the 
war and the East on the consciousness of 
some fifty writers, and are of considerable 
poetic interest. The poets represented include 
Alun Lewis, Clive Branson, R. N. Currey, 
Stuart Piggott, Paul Widdows, Viscount 
Wavell, Reg Levy, Hugh Shelley and Muriel 
Wasi. There are biographical sketches of 
the contributors. 


LORD Hemingford, when Sir Dennis Her- 

bert, was well known and popular in 
the House of Commons as Deputy Speaker 
and Chairman of Ways and Means. His 
duties brought him into contact with mem- 
bers of all parties—a contact much extended 
when he went into the Lords—and his 
reminiscences, having the authority of his 
unusual position, are full of facts, good 
stories, and of all the leading and famous 
personalities of both Houses. The book is 
published by John Murray with the title 
* Back Bencher and Chairman.’ 
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Literary and Historical | 
Notes. 


AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER OF THE 
COUNTESS GUICCIOLI REFERRING 
TO BYRON. 


JURING the campaign in Italy an Italian 

colleague kindly gave me a copy of an 
apparently hitherto unpublished letter 
written by the Countess Teresa Guiccioli to 
Professor Vacca of Pisa. The original 
belonged to his father or was accessible to 
him. It is described as written in a fair, 
clear hand, with a few flourishes and much 
underlining, and some dashes occasionally 
out of place. The two sheets, 123 x 200 mm., 
are now yellowed and the first one slightly 
torn in two places. 


(Translation.) 
Dear Professor 





8 p.m. 17 Aug. 

Milord can wait till tomorrow for your 
visit, as the fever has now quite left him; so 
please do not trouble to come to-night, tired 
as you must be after your journey to Lucca. 
It will be enough if you will kindly send by 
my messenger a prescription to ease the 
external pain of the skin—which in the waist 
—and on the arms is apparently liable to 
blister: He requests me to inform you of 
the cure followed till now—which is this. 
Yesterday evening two hours after his return 
he had a hot bath, though he still had the 
fever and was perspiring a great deal—and 
also drank some hot water—he perspired all 
night—and did not sleep. Then this morn- 
ing he hoped to ease the severe pain of the 
skin by bathing it with fairly sour milk, 
which however afforded him hardly any 
relief. Accordingly, he is now waiting for 
you to procure it for him—and meanwhile 
asks me to give you his kind regards. 

In the hope of seeing you again tomorrow 
—about 2 p.m., the time which suits Milord 
—I have the pleasure to be, with the greatest 
regard and gratitude, 

Yours affly, 
Teresa Guiccioli. 

To Sig. Cav. Andrea Vacca, 

Orzignano, 
His Villa, 





Now, Byron resided at Pisa with the Guic- 








cioli on two occasions: from November 
1821 (after the Gambas’ exile from Ravenna 
in August) to May 1822, when the Gambas, 
after Byron’s famous scuffle with Masi, were 
asked to leave; and from July 1822, after 
another scuffle had brought down a third 
expulsion-order on the Gambas, this time 
from Leghorn, to September 1822, Byron 
had followed the fortunes of the Gambas, 
and it was through his intervention with the 
authorities that the Guiccioli was able to 
resume residence with him in the Palazzo 
Lanfranchi at Pisa. The year lacking in the 
date of the letter can thus be safely identified 
with the only August in which Byron was 
in Pisa with Teresa, viz. 1822. This dating 
is, however, also indicated by the circum- 
stance that the fever here described can, 
from its symptoms, be none other than that 
mentioned by Byron himself in a letter to 
Moore of 27 Aug. 1822, as having been con- 
tracted by swimming under the mid-day 
sun: 

“The other day at Viareggio, I thought 
proper to swim off to my schooner in the 
offing, and thence to shore again—about 
three miles, or better, in all. As it was mid- 
day, under a broiling sun, the consequence 
has been a feverish attack, and my whole 
skin’s coming off, after going through the 
process of one large continuous blister, 
raised by the sun and sea together. I have 
suffered much pain; not being able to lie 
on my back, or even side; for my shoulders 
and arms were equally St. Bartholomewed.” 


Byron does not mention that the swim 
was made actually during the cremation of 
Shelley’s body on the beach, nor that it was 
the second such swim on consecutive days, 
for during the cremation of Williams’ body 
on the previous day (15 Aug.) Byron had 
also had a long swim. It is clear, therefore, 
that “his return” referred to in the new 
letter is that from the ceremony of cremat- 
ing Shelley, the date of which, 16 Aug. 1822, 
is thus also confirmed. Both the unqualified 
mention of this return and the use of the 
word “ still” in reference to his fever two 
hours later suggest that Vacca had already 
been sent for before Byron took his bath; 
and indeed he may have left Lucca express.) 
to attend to Byron. It is just possible, in 
view of this word “still,” that Byron was 
already sickening for the fever after his 
bathe on the 15th; but in any case it is clear 
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that by the time he returned from his bathe 


on the 16th the fever was fully developed. 
It follows that his hysterical gaiety, described 
in Leigh Hunt’s account of their drive home 
from the extraordinary scene on the beach, 
was probably due to the onset of the fever, 
and not to some sort of psychological 
reaction. 


Professor Vacca, whom Leigh Hunt 
(Byron’s guest at the time) described as 
“the most gentlemanlike Italian I ever saw,” 
had been known by name to Byron as early 
as 1817, when he called him, in a letter to 
Murray, “the first surgeon on the Continent”; 
and in the Preface to Canto IV of Childe 
Harold he is placed by him among Italy’s 
“great names.” Vacca had, moreover, 
tended the wounded Masi in March 1822, 
and later, at Shelley’s request, the ailing Mrs. 
Leigh Hunt. It is therefore not surprising 
that when Byron wanted a surgeon to accom- 
pany him to Greece in 1823 he should have 
written to Vacca asking him to recommend 
one of his pupils; and in his tone of cor- 
diality and respect we may perhaps see the 
effect of the Professor’s otherwise unmen- 
tioned personal visit. 


Addendum. — In tthe revue, “ Felix 
Ravenna,” Fasciculi 2-3 (1939), there are 
two more unpublished letters of the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, addressed to her kinsman, 
Count Giuseppe Pasolini, in 1847. In the 
second of these she asks him to see to it that 
the announcement of her marriage to the 
Marquis de Boissy in the Rome papers 
avoids any reference to her acquaintance 
with Byron—“ an episode of my young and 
poetical days which I am far from dis- 
avowing, and the mention of which might 
please me in another context, but which 
would not look well in a marriage-announce- 
ment,” 

Incidentally, a descendant of this Pasolini 
is still flourishing in Coccolia, near Ravenna, 
where her premises were occupied by a 
Canadian H.Q. and later by V Corps H.Q. 
in the winter of 1944-45. In the nearby 
Village of San Pierino lives the Countess 
Ghezzi, a descendant of the Guiccioli’s sister. 
More fortunate than the Villa Gamba 
known to Byron, which was destroyed in the 
local fighting, the Villa Ghezzi escaped 
intact, although the ground-floor, after be- 
ing a German H.Q., became the H.Q. of 
Porter Force in November 1944, and the 





bust of the Countess Guiccioli in an upper 
room was lavishly rouged by the troops, 
with quite an attractive effect. 

D. B. GREGOR. 


Swansea. 


MISS LILY CAMPBELL AND ‘THE 
MIRROR FOR MAGISTRATES.’ 


BY the courtesy of the Editor of ‘N. and 

Q.’, I am paying a tribute to the last 
and apparently crowning part of Miss 
Campbell’s editorial work on ‘The Mirror 
for Magistrates,! in the form not of a re- 
view but of a signed article. It has fallen 
to me to record in The Year's Work in 
English Studies, Miss Campbell’s contribu- 
tions to the study of ‘The Mirror’ since on 
30 June 1932 she described in The Times 
Literary Supplement a copy in the Hunt- 
ington Library of the 1578 edition of ‘ The 
Mirror,’ which she showed to be the ori- 
ginal issue of that edition. Further articles 
by Miss Campbell in 1934 and 1936 led up 
to her publication in 1938 of her definitive 
edition of the text of ‘The Mirror’ in its 
successive editions of 1559, 1563, 1574, 
1578 and 1587. She included in an appen- 
dix the ‘MS. version of Sackville’s ‘ The In- 
duction, and ‘The Complaint of Henry, 
Duke of Buckingham,’ with important 
variants and additional stanzas discovered 
by Miss Hearsey in the St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge, Library. But she omitted the 
‘ Additions’ by John Higgins and Thomas 
Blenerhasset. To put the coping-stone on her 
work she has now, with the co-operation of 
the Huntington Library, the Cambridge 
University Press, and her own University 
of California, republished these Additions in 
a sumptuous volume showing no sign of 
war-time austerity. 

The Additions by Higgins were first 
printed in 1574 by Thomas Marshe. They 
included sixteen tragedies under the title 
‘The First parte of the Mirror for Magis- 
trates.. From his statements in the eighth 
of the verse lenvoys which link the trage- 
dies, as well as some other scanty mate- 








1 Parts added to ‘ The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
by John Higgins and Thomas Blenerhasset, edited 
from original texts in the Huntington Library by 
Litly B. Campbell. 


Cambridge University Press. 





pp. xii.-512. 42s. 
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rial, Miss Campbell has pieced together the 
outline of Higgins’s career. Born about 
1545 and educated at Oxford, he spent two 
years as a teacher of grammar and the two 
next in enlarging and correcting Richard 
Hulcet’s Latin-English Dictionary, a revi- 
sion in 1572 of a 1552 publication. Marshe 
was the printer, as also of John Sadler’s 
translation of Vegetius (1572), which con- 
tained a set of fourteeners by Higgins 
which Miss Campbell reproduces. Then he 
turned to enlarging two curiously dissimi- 
lar works, Udall’s ‘ Flowers from Terence’ 
and ‘The Mirror for Magistrates.’ 

In the original 1559 edition of ‘ The Mir- 
ror, Baldwin while beginning the tragedies, 
“where Lidgate left,’ with Richard II had 
declared that it would be “a goodlye and 
a notable matter to search and dyscourse 
oure whole storye from the fyrst beginning 
of the inhabitynge of the yle.” It was this 
as Higgins states in his Dedication to the 
Reader, and with some fanciful embroidery 
in his verse ‘ Induction,’ that incited him in 
“The First Part’ to recount the hapless for- 
tunes of the earliest British worthies from 
Albanact, son of Brutus, 1074 B.c., to 
Nennius who put Caesar to flight but died 
from his wounds, 50 B.c. Among them 
Lear’s daughter Cordila, well known to the 
chroniclers, speaks for the first time in 
verse, and even, as befits a princess of Eng- 
land and Queen of France, rhymes bilin- 
gually with her last breath. 


Farewell my Realme of Fraunce, farewell Adieu ; 
Adieu mes nobles tous and England now farewell ; 


Farewell Madames my Ladyes, car je suis perdu. 


Il me faut aler, desespoir m’a donne conseil 
De me tuer, no more your Queen, farewell. 
Another edition was called for in 1575 with 
the additional tragedy of Irenglas, a British 
prince, which has also been found in the 
British Museum copy of the 1574 version. 
Of a 1578 edition attested by Ritson no 

copy has been forthcoming. 

Finally in 1587 Higgins realised his ambi- 
tion of issuing a composite edition of * The 
Mirror for Magistrates’ under this one title 
on a greatly enlarged scale. The tragedies 
of ‘ The First parte ’ were increased to forty, 
including three rewritten, and those in the 
Baldwin version from twenty-nine to thirty- 
three. Higgins’s Additions, in their varicus 
phrases, are now made accessible by Miss 
Campbell in a sumptuous presentation to 
modern readers. But so far as his tragedies 





are concerned she is far from echoing the 
prefatory encomium to the 1587 edition by 
Thomas Newton,?2 

Whose stately styles have Phoebus garland caught 
And Parnasse mount theyr worthy works have 

raught. 

She accuses Higgins of having begun the 
“disintegration” of ‘The Mirror.’ She jg 
perhaps a litte hard on him for failing to 
distinguish between the “lessons of politi- 
cal righteousness. . . Tudor and contem- 
porary ” enforced in the original ‘ Mirror; 
and his own more individual moral precepts 
“which made a man able to meet his God 
and hand in his reckoning.” Moreover 
Higgins substituted between his tragedies 
poetical lenvoys with narrative and des- 
criptive detail for the prose links in the 
original * Mirror’ which pointed the poli- 
tical lessons. And he added a mass of what 
Miss Campbell calls “ dull pedestrian verse.” 
Here again I think she does the well-mean- 
ing Higgins a little less than justice. For 
instance the recital by Julius Caesar of the 
patriotic resistance of the Britons to the 
Roman invaders is not without its spark of 
fire, and the more personal touches in the 
lenvoys have their interest. 


Whatever his demerits may be the exam- 
ple of Higgins had incited an imitator. In 
1577, Thomas Blenerhasset, a young soldier 
of good family stationed in Guernsey, was 
fired by the idea of supplementing the Hig- 
gins ‘First parte’ with ‘The Seconde 
part’ containing twelve ‘Complaints’ from 
that of Guidericus, King of Britain, who 
refused tribute to Claudius Caesar, to that 
of Harold. In the glowing tribute in the 
Induction to the “lyfe” of Hellina, Queen 
of Britain, Empress of Rome and mother 
of Constantine the Great, Blenerhasset, as 
Miss Campbell indicates, reflected “ the 
attitude of the loyal subject of Elizabeth 
toward his queenly ideal.” But of chief 
interest to-day on metrical grounds is Cad- 
wallader’s complaint in unrhymed iambic 
hexameters, “so proper,” as Blenerhasset 
asserts, “ for the Englishe toung, that it is 
great maruaile that these ripe-witted Gen- 


2 Miss Campbell mistakenly speaks of Newton's 
“ archiepiscopal blessing.” The ‘* Cestreshyrius 
which he appends after his name merely means “a 
native of Cheshire.” He was Rector of Little 
Ilford, and editor of the English translation of 
* Seneca’s Ten Tragedies (1581).’ 
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emen of England haue not left of their 
Gotish kinde of ryming.” 

In sending the MS. of his twelve trage- 
dies to a friend Blenerhasset asked him to 
keep them private, and Richard Webster 
who printed, them in 1578 did so without 
the author’s knowledge. Blenerhasset may 
therefore not have resented the omission of 
his ‘Seconde part’ from the 1587 ‘ Mirror.’ 
But eight of its tragedies were incorpor- 
ated in 1610 by Richard Niccols in the 
miscellany, partly of his own composition, 
which he had the effrontery to call‘ A Mir- 
ror for Magistrates.’ The partially success- 
ful efforts of Sir Egerton Brydges and of 
Joseph Haslewood in 1814-5 to “stop the 
rot,” and the scholarly contribution by my 
former Royal University of Ireland col- 
league, Professor W. F. Trench, in his 1898 
study of ‘ The ‘Mirror’ are recorded by ‘Miss 
Campbell. And now by her own labours so 
long and ardently pursued she has settled 
for good and all one of the most compli- 
cated series of Elizabethan textual pro- 
blems. She has thereby earned our grateful 
thanks, 

F. S. Boas. 


SOME SOURCES FOR THE NEW 
PAPWORTH. 


HE New Papworth which, it seems, is to 
be among the enjoyments of the New 
Jerusalem, will draw upon sources untapped 
by the old. It may be hoped that the 
posthumous influence of the late Mr. Fox- 
Davies will not prevent the editors from 
including among them any coats that may 
have recently come into being without the 
obstetric services of the College of Arms. 
Once in existence a bastard is as much a 
legal personality as one whose inception 
Church and State have sanctioned; and a 
coat once used is a fact to be recorded, even 
if also to be deplored. 

The most prolific of these sources will be 
found in the arms used by schools and hos- 
pitals or almshousés, hardly any of which are 
noted in the old Papworth, in Burke’s 
‘General Armory,’ in Fox-Davies’s ‘ Book 
of Public Arms’ or in ‘Corporation Plate 
and Insignia.” Yet such arms are as valid 
as those of any Oxford college, though, like 
the colleges, they owe their sanction to usage 














and not to the heralds. It would be deplor- 
able indeed if the New Papworth should 
include the unhappy coat devised by the 
Heralds for Stowe School—a jumble of 
travesties of the armorial insignia borne by 
all the modern families connected with the 
place, with nothing to commemorate its 
ancient ownership by Osney Abbey and the 
D’Oillis, and should omit such interesting 
shields as those to be found on the buildings 
of small provincial. grammar schools at 
Abingdon, Thame, Daventry, for instance, or 
on almshouses at Abingdon, Maidenhead, 
Newbury, Bray, Goring Heath, Brackley and 
Worminghall, to mention but a few in the 
Oxford neighbourhood alone. 


The arms used by the City of Oxford High 
School are an example of recent assumption. 
They are based on those formerly engraved 
on the Town Clierk’s official stationery, the 
City arms with the addition of a tree from 
which the shield of London is suspended, 
which in turn derives from the ancient 
mayoral seal where the cross of St. George 
is not accompanied by the sword of St 
Paul: it is described in ‘Corporation Plate ’ 
and the Catalogue of Seals in the British 
Museum, and illustrated on the title page of 
the Ordnance facsimile of the Oxfordshire 
Domesday. 


It is a pity that the noting of this great 
mass of unrecorded institutional arms should 
not have been included among the duties of 
those responsible for the National Buildings 
Record and that the opportunity should be 
lost of using for this purpose the surveyors 
now engaged. in scheduling for the Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning buildings 
considered worthy of official protection. 
This very slight addition to their terms of 
reference would have placed at the disposal 
of the editors a large and unexplored series, 
which must now be collected piecemeal and 
imperfectly. The influence of the Society 
of Antiquaries with the Ministry should 
surely have been sufficient if it had been 
applied betimes. 

A small but interesting source upon which 
the editors of the New Papworth might 
draw is in the field of genealogical research. 
Among the quarterings of many ancient 
families is often one that has never been 
identified. Such coats provide problems for 
genealogists, and their solutions material for 
the ‘New Papworth. For example, in the 
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church of Shipton-under-Wychwood is a 
brass commemorating “ Elizabethe doughter 
& heyer of Thomas Tame whiche sumtyme 
was the dere and lovynge wyffe of Edmond 
Horne Esquyer” and died in 1548. The 
shield on the brass bears Horne impaling 
Tame of Fairford quartering checky gold 
and (azure) a bend (gules) with three golden 
leopards crowned upon it; the late Mr. Mill 
Stephenson in his treatise on palimpsest 
brasses attributes the quartered coat to 
Clifford of Frampton but cited no authority 
for his statement. When Lee made his 
Visitation of Oxfordshire in 1574, he 
sketched this same shield in a window at 
Sarsden, the chief house of the Hornes; he 
sketched also a shield with the arms of Har- 
court impaling the coat quartered by Tame. 
A century later when Wood visited Sarsden, 
28 Feb. 1674, he noted these shields and sup- 
plied, at a guess, the name “ Warrein,” and 
at Swinbrook, “in a parlour window ” of the 
manor house of the Fettiplace family who 
were closely related both to Horne and Har- 
court, Wood saw again a shield with Har- 
court impaling what he took to be Warren 
and Stephenson supposed to be Clifford. 
That shield is now in a window of Stones- 
field Church. [See clxxxviii. 159.] The leo- 
pards are here uncrowned. 

Its impalement must represent a family 
from which both a Tame and a Harcourt 
took a wife but neither the name of Warren 
nor of Clifford appears in the pedigrees. 
What does appear, from the Harcourt pedi- 
gree in Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ iv, 592, and the 
Tame pedigree in the ‘ Visitation of Glos.’ 
(Harl. Soc., xxi, 260), is that Sir Robert Har- 
court, M.P., d. 1504, married Agnes, daugh- 
ter and heir of Thomas Limerick, or 
Limbrick, M.P., and relict of William Tame, 
and that this William was father of Thomas 
Tame, whose daughter, Elizabeth Horne, is 
the lady commemorated by the Shipto 
brass. 

We know a good deal about Thomas 
Limerick, of Stowell and Cirencester, from 
the ‘History of Parliament’ and the ‘ Cely 
Papers,’ but his arms are nowhere on record; 
the Tame quartering seems to be the only 
clue to them. We might have expected to 
find them among the quarterings of the 
families descended from Sir Robert Har- 
court’s co-heirs, who, according to the pedi- 
grees, were his four daughters; but Mr. H. 
St. JoHN Brooks in ‘ N. and Q.’ 1 Nov. 1924, 





showed that they were in fact his Sisters 
Their number, too, is wrongly stated in the 
pedigrees, where one of them, Catherine, js 
given two husbands, Thomas Stonor and 
William Cope; but the inscription on Wil. 
liam’s tomb at Banbury gave this wife's name 
as Agnes and it is so given in the Cope 
pedigree in Misc. Gen. et Her. 3rd. iv, 208 


_There is thus presumptive evidence suffi. 
cient to include Limbrick among the coats in 
the New Papworth. Such evidence is some. 
times provided by inference from genealogi- 
cal facts combined with the character of the 
unrecorded coat. For example, the Glov. 
cestershire family of Daunt quartered at the 
Visitation of 1569 (Harl. Soc., xxi, 213) 
sable a cheveron between three owls silver, 
and their pedigree shows that they inherited 
their manor of Ouldpen from an heiress 
whose family took their name, Owlpen, from 
that place. It is reasonably certain that the 
quartering in question was brought in by 
her although the arms are nowhere recorded. 
(On the other hand, a quartering is some- 
times so distinctive that it may safely be 
identified when there is no genealogical evi- 
dence to account for it: the arms quartered 
by Sir Thomas More, silver a cheveron be- 
tween three unicorns’ heads sable with three 
bezants upon it, can only be for Killingbeck, 
although neither More’s ancestry, as ‘D.N.B’ 
notes, nor the Killingbeck pedigree in 
Thoresby’s ‘Leeds,’ can be carried far 
enough to explain its presence.) There may 
also be a case for including in the New Pap- 
worth, with a query-mark, some coats for 
which the evidence, though strong, is not 
conclusive. Such is the shield which has long 
perplexed local antiquaries on the west front 
of Rycote Chapel, Oxfordshire, and formerly 
in its windows and in those of neighbouring 
churches, vairy silver and gules. This coat 
was impaled or quartered by Quatermain 
and Fowler, successive owners of Rycole, 
and is the only unidentified one in the 
heraldry of the place. It may therefore be 
assumed that it represents the family from 
whom they inherited the manor, and who 
took their name from it, for whose arms 
there is no other evidence. 


On the stops of the arched entrance to the 
old Warden’s Lodgings at All Souls College 
are two shields one bearing the college arms, 
the other gules a false roundel between three 
sheaves gold; this is repeated on the corbels 
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of the vaulted entry. The lodgings were built 
in 1553 by Dr. John Warner, then Warden, 
and it is a reasonable assumption that these 
ynidentified arms are his although there is 
no other record of the coat he bore. For 
when Montagu Burrows, in * Worthies of 
All Souls,’ regretted that the college had 
neither picture nor bust of one of its greatest 
wardens he might have added that even his 
heraldic memorials had gone unrecognised. 

In a window of the noxth aisle in South 
Newington Church, Oxon, is a fourteenth 
century shield, silver a cross formy double- 
armed sable. Lee saw the same shield in the 
windows of the Divinity School, Oxford, in 
1574, and it may still be seen on the bosses 
of the vaulted roof. The same double-armed 
cross with splayed ends tops the banner- 
staves of two Lord Priors of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Thomas Dockeray 
and Sir William Weston, illustrated in the 
De Walden Library, 1904, pp. 54, 55. Land 
in South Newington was held by the Hos- 
pital of St. John outside the East Gate, Ox- 
ford, as the gift of William Scissor, Henry 
Ill’s tailor, recorded in a charter from that 
king in the Cartulary of the Hospital (ed. 
Salter, ii, 394) and referred to by Round in 
‘The King’s Sergeants,’ p. 262, where South 
Newington is confused with Newton Purcell. 
The seals of the Hospital bear an ordinary 
cross formy, but there is no doubt that the 
double-crossed example represents the arms 
of the house. While the Divinity School 
was still in building the properties of the 
Hospital were transferred to endow Mag- 
dalen College, which was building at the 
same time and under the same architect, 
William Orchard. As its founder, William 
of Waynflete, was still alive the college could 
not yet have adopted his arms, and it is thus 
conceivable that the shield of the Hospital 
is here intended to refer to the college that 
now represented it. 


’ The corbels of the wall-posts of the dining- 
hall roof in the Oxford Diocesan Training 
College at Culham show a series of shields 
representing local landowners and incum- 
bents associated with Bishop Wilberforce in 
its foundation in’ 1852; they have been re- 
painted by an ignorant hand, but most of 
them are still clearly identifiable. Among 
them is the shield of the Rev. Richard Gres- 
well, whose ‘Life’ is included in Dean 
Burgon’s ‘Twelve Good Men’; he was a 








subscriber to the institution and a member 
of its governing body, to whom, also, Wor- 
cester College owes the layout of its beauti- 
ful gardens. His arms are those of Cress- 
well (as the Gage coat is identical with that 
of Cage) gules three plates each charged with 
a squirrel of the field; they are recorded for 
one of the name in Blakeway’s ‘ Sheriffs of 
Shropshire,’ but donot appear elsewhere. In 
pretence is a shield bearing a cheveron be- 
tween three horses’ heads rased; the colours 
are uncertain but a painting of Richard Gres- 
well’s arms in the possession of one of his 
great-nephews shows them gules on gold. 
From * D.N.B.’ and C. C. Brookes’ ‘ His- 
tory of Steeple Aston,’ quoting Dean Bur- 
gon, we know that he married in 1836 Joana 
Julia, dau, and co-h. of the Rev. James 
Armetriding, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer 
at Brasenose, Vicar of Steeple Aston 1790- 
1832; her mother, Margaret Armetriding, 
died 1832 and has a monument in the north 
aisle of St. Mary Magdalen Church, Oxford. 
The horses’ heads of the shield in pretence 
are appropriate to the name Armetriding and 
help to make the identification conclusive. 


Another shield in the dining hall bears 
gules two bars and in chief three molets 
silver. Papworth and Burke record these as 
the arms of Grigson, but a window at the 
east end of the south aisle at Sutton Court- 
enay, in which a shield with these arms has 
the legend “Gregson of Everton,” shows 
that they are here intended for the Rev. John 
Gregson, the contemporary Vicar of Sutton 
Courtenay. The arms used by Culham Col- 
lege are those of its founder, the Diocese 
of Oxford impaling Wilberforce with a 
molet for difference—Samuel Wilberforce 
was a third son, all within a Garter. 

The most interesting example of identical! 
arms used for variants of the same name 
occurs on ledger stones on the graves of the 
Deeley family in Launton Church, Oxon. 
The earliest, dated 1688, bears the name of 
William Deeley and a shield quarterly two 
bends and a moorcock. This is obviously 
the coat of Doyley of Merton and Chisle- 
hampton, gold two bends azure, with its 
quartering, More of Burghfield, silver a 
moorcock sable. Deeley must thus be a 
variant of Doyley. If so, it should not be 
difficult to connect the family with the 
Doyley pedigrees in Mr. W. D’Oyly Bayley’s 
‘House of D’Oyly’ 1845 and in The Topo- 
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grapher and Genealogist, vol. i, pp. 366-378, 
thus giving the farmers who to-day rent the 
manor farms at Launton and Merton a male 
descent from a Domesday tenant of Oxford- 
shire lands, Nigel, brother of Robert D’Oilgi, 
the Conqueror’s lieutenant in Oxford and 
the founder of its castle. 

There are still a good many unrecorded 
coats on ledger stones in our local churches, 
and though their colours may be unrecover- 
able their charges, at least, should be noted 
in the New Papworth. At Merton, Oxon, 
for example, is a ledger stone in the south 
aisle with an inscription to William Ridges, 
Esq., son of William Ridges, Alderman of 
London; he married Joanna, daughter of 
John Irons of this place, and died 1691. His 
achievement of arms shows three demi-lions 
impaling a lamb between three sheaves, with 
the crest of a demi-lion holding a battle-axe 
in his right paw. The same coats are impaled 
in a cartouche above his monument on the 
south wall, but no colours are traceable. 
No arms for these names seem to be else- 
where on record. On the nave walls of the 
chapel at Barton in Tatenhill parish, Staffs, 
is an inscription recording its building by 
John Taylor, a peasant’s son who became 
Master of the Rolls in 1527 ((D.N.B.’). It 
is accompanied by a coat typical of Tudor 
heraldry, azure on a cheveron between three 
men’s heads silver three rose-sprays and on 
a chief gold a tau cross between two rose 
gules. 

Similar items, large or small, of un- 
recorded coats must occur in all dis- 
tricts; readers interested in local heraldry, 
by contributing their knowledge of them to 
these columns, might add considerably to the 
store that the volumes of ‘ N. and Q.’ already 
provides for examination by the editors of 
the New Papworth. 

E. A. GREENING LAMBORN, 


THE REBECCA POWELL - HANNAH 
LIGHTFOOT LEGEND. 


QNE could wish that Andrew Lang’s 
‘Historical Mysteries’ had included 


what he would probably have called “ The 
Strange Disappearance of Hannah Light- 
foot.” 

Early issues of ‘ N. and Q.’ contain much 
speculation on her history, or mystery, and 
several books have been written on the sub- 





ject, one of the latest being Mr. Jack Lind- 
say’s ‘The Lovely Quaker.’ 


The following notes deal only with One 
aspect of the case—the alleged burial of 
Hannah Lightfoot in the churchyard of 
Islington, Middlesex. It appears that as 
early as the year 1785 rumour had it that 
Hannah Lightfoot was dead and had been 
buried at Islington in the year 1759, 


In 1792 there appeared in the Gentleman's 
Magazine a reference to a tomb and inscrip- 
tion thereon in Islington churchyard, pur- 
porting to be the tomb of a certain Rebecca 
Powell, erected by her uncle, the Rey. 
Zachary Brooke. According to this account, 
the lady in question “ was buried privately 
and early in the morning,” and “ none of 
the inhabitants of the place could give any 
information as to her family, situation in 
life, where she lived, nor where she died.” 
The writers to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
invited the “numerous and _ intelligent 
correspondents ” of that journal to communi- 
cate some account of the lady. Apparently 
there was no response. From the Latin 
inscription on the tomb we learn that at the 
time of her death Rebecca Powell was aged 
twenty-three, a maiden endowed with most 
of the virtues commonly attributed to 
deceased persons, and niece to the Rev. 
Zachary Brooke. There undoubtedly existed 
a legend among the inhabitants of Islington 
that the tomb actually covered the mortal 
remains of the “ Fair Quaker whom George 
III had loved.” 

Mr. Lindsay, in his book, says that 
Rebecca Powell “in all probability never 
existed,” but he is unable to convince him- 
self that it was Hannah Lightfoot who was 
buried under that name at Islington. This 
is to propound a second mystery which he 
attempts to solve by the ingenious theory 
which he terms “a very ordinary explanation, 
i.e, that Rebeccs Powell had been Mr. 
Brooke’s mistress, and that he, in the way 
some elderly gentlemen have, preferred to 
call her his niece . . . and buried her pri 
vately at dawn.” 

A brief account of the Rev. Zachary 
Brooke will be found in the ‘D.N.B. He 
held three livings in Norfolk and Cambridge- 
shire, was chaplain to George II and George 
III, and was the Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. His son was chaplain to the Prince 
Regent. It is suggested that he may have 
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owed these preferments to some special 
services rendered in connection with Hannah | 
Lightfoot. Mr. Lindsay failed to discover | 
that the Rev. Zachary Brooke had a niece 
named Rebecca Powell. 

The Brookes were a clerical famliy. The 
Rev. Thomas Brooke was rector of 
Oakford, in Devon (born 1674), his son 
John was rector of Yeldham, in Essex, and 
his grandson was vicar of Newton cum 
Hauxton, Cambridgeshire, in 1702, which 
living he resigned in 1739. He, who was 
named Zachary, is stated “subsequently to 
have been beneficed in Virginia.” During 
his incumbency of Newton cum Hauxton 
he had a son baptised at Great Yeldham in 
1705, and a daughter, Elizabeth, baptised at 
Hauxton in 1707. Some authorities state 
that he had six—or ten—sons. Of these, if 
they existed, nothing is known, with the 
exception of the son, Zachary, who was the 
alleged uncle of Rebecca Powell. For all 
we know there may have been several 
daughters, any one of whom might have 
married a man named Powell. The fact that 
Rebecca was the Christian name of an aunt 
and of a grandmother of the Elizabeth 
Brooke who was baptised in 1707 suggests 
that she may have become Mrs. Powell. At 
the date of the alleged death of Rebecca 
Powell, the Rev. Zachary Brooke was 
a bachelor, aged forty-four, and had been 
vicar of Ickleton, Cambridgeshire, for a 
period of sixteen years. The parish 
registers, which are before me as I write, are 
regularly signed by him up to the year 1786, 
and, indeed, in the month previous to, and 
in the month after, the date of the burial of 
Rebecca Powell, In 1765, at the age of 
50, he married one of his parishioners in 
Ickleton, Susannah Hanchett. He died in 
1788 and his widow survived until 1812, 
both being buried in the church of Ickleton, 
a village in which the Hanchetts had resided 
for some generations at wealthy farmers. 

It is perhaps curious that the Rev. 
Zachary Brooke, in composing a Latin 
inscription for the tomb of a niece, should 
have omitted any mention of the lady’s 
Parentage. The evidence required to vindi- 
cate the reverend gentleman is proof of his 
having had a sister married to a man of the 
name of Powell, who had a daughter, | 





Rebecca, born in 1736, | 
Ickleton, 


P. D. Munpy. 


totelian 
still 
close of the 
be found in a letter written in the last year 
of his life to Anthony Collins, the young 
friend in whom he delighted and who was 
the recipient of his frankest and most lively 
thoughts. 


LOCKE ON “HOG-SHEARING ” 
AT OXFORD. 


ENTERTAINING evidence of Locke’s 


inveterate contempt for the Aris- 
studies and disputations that 
lingered on in Oxford at the 
seventeenth century is to 


In 1703 the Heads of Houses at Oxford 


made a last futile and blundering attempt to 
prevent the now general, though unofficial, 
study of Locke’s ‘ Essay Concerning Human 
Understanding’ in the University. 
with no concern for the fate of his own 
philosophy, 
humour and amusement, that in the follow- 
ing year he accepted an offer by Collins to 
obtain for him an account of the proceed- 
ings at Oxford, at the same time using the 
occasion to pay a bantering compliment to 
his admired young disciple: 


It was 


but with considerable good 


Oaks, 6 March, 1703/4. 
Sir, 

Were you of Oxenford itself, bred 
under those sharp heads, which were for 
damning my book, because of its discourag- 
ing the staple commodity of the place; 
which in my time was called hogs-shearing 
(which is, as I hear, given out for the cause 
of their decree); you could not be a more 
subile disputant than you are. You do 
everything that I desire of you, with the 
utmost care and concern; and because | 
understand and accept it so, you contend 
that you are the party obliged. This, I 
think, requires some of the most refined 
logic to make good; and if you will have 
me believe it, you must forbid me too to 
read my own book, and oblige me to take 
to my help more learned and scholastic 
notions, But the mischief is, I am too old 
to go to school again; and too resty now 
to study arts, however authorized, or 
wherever taught, to impose upon my own 
understanding. 

(*‘ The Works of John Locke,’ London 1823, 


X, 280.) 


This ironic appraisal of Aristotelian logic 
shows how fully. Locke understood the 
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extent to which has own work had assisted 
in exposing those studies of “ the traders in 
subtilty” that predominated in the Oxford 
of his youth—* the mart of logic and syllo- 
gisms,” as he called it—and still had 
numerous defenders among older men, 
especially those who, as High Church men, 
had other reasons for opposing Locke. The 
advance, of course, had not been due to him 
alone, In this interesting letter we have his 
own evidence that as far back as his days 
at the University (1652-1684) the scholastic 
disputations were commonly referred to in 
Oxford slang as “hogs-shearing,”’ a term 
suggesting that they were not well thought 
of even then. 

The term “ hogs-shearing” in its literal 
meaning, i.e., the first shearing of a year-old 
sheep is recorded in ‘O.E.D.’ from 1662 
(s.v. hog sb.! VI, 12b.). It appears about 
the same time with the racy proverbial 
sense of “a great cry and Jittle wool ” (s.v. 
hog sb.! V, 11). The more specific applica- 
tions of this figurative sense to academic 
disputations, as a piece of Oxford slang of 
the later seventeenth century, is not recorded 
in ‘O.E.D.’ though clearly evidenced in this 
letter from Locke. As a contemptuous term 
for the public exercising of young students 
in the profitless manoeuvres of the older 
logic it could scarcely be bettered, and pro- 
bably dates from Locke’s undergraduate 
days in the 1650s. 


COLIN J. HORNE. 


DICK WHITTINGTON : MODEL 
MAYOR. 


DIck Whittington was the youngest son 

of Sir William Whittington of Pauntley 
in Gloucestershire, who died when Dick was 
only thirteen years of age. 

He was made Alderman and Sheriff in 
1393, and Mayor of London in 1397, suc- 
ceeding Adam Bamme who had died in his 
year of office; and Member of Parliament 
for the City in 1416. 

He was knighted by Henry V, and in 1423 
he died, leaving money to rebuild Newgate 
and St. Michael’s Church, to restore St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, to build a college, 
an almshouse, a library for Greyfriars, and 
several drinking fountains: i.e., taps in the 
great aqueduct which in 1401 brought 








drinking water from Tyburn to Cornhill in 
leaden pipes. 

He was very keen on education and 
founded many colleges and schools, 

His epitaph speaks of him as the Flower 
of Merchants, 

Whittington was a model mayor, as he 
was also a model apprentice. Unfortunately 
there is no evidence in City records that Sir 
John Fitzwarren was his employer. The 
name of the man whose daughter he mar- 
ried is given as Sir Ivo Fitzwarren, usually 
spelt Fitzwaryn. 

There is no documentary evidence either 
of that moving legend that when, as Mayor 
for the third time, he entertained Henry V 
and his Queen Katherine at the Guildhall, 
he placed on the fire, in their presence, 
borids worth well over £1,000,000 in our 
money, which the King had borrowed to 
carry on his war with France. He had 
pledged his crown and jewels alone for 
£20,000. 

He was never Lord Mayor of London, 
because the title was not used until 1504, 
and that was eighty-one years after he died. 
Actually he was four times plain Mayor, 
being chosen the first time in 1397 by 
Henry V_ who knighted him—and_ the 
second, third and fourth times by the citi- 
zens of London, by whom he was much 
beloved. 

Originally the tithe was Chief Magistrate. 
It is commonly believed that this was 
changed to Mayor at the accession of 
Richard I, 1189, and evidently the office 
was held for longer than the present-day 
customary year. 

There is a record among the archives of 
the City which states: “In the same year 
(1 Richard I) Henry Fitz Eylwin of Londen- 
stane, was made Mayor of London and was 
the first Mayor of the City and continued 
to be such Mayor to the end of his life.” 

The title of Lord Mayor was never defin- 
itely conferred but was evolutionary. 

It appears first, and then only at varying 
intervals, between 1504 and 1534, a little 
more frequently between 1534 and 1545, 
and regularly from then onwards. : 

The Lord Mayor is still London’s Chief 
Magistrate, and as such spends-many hours 
dispensing justice at the Mansion House. 

There are proofs that the famous cat 
actually existed and that it was not a trad- 
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ing ship, nor even the word “ Achat ” mean- 
ing “ barter,” as some doubters would have 
it. 

A cat was a very strongly built 500-ton 
three-masted sailing ship on the Norwegian 
model, with narrow stern, deep waist and 
projecting quarters, and used in the coal 
trade. 

Tradition says Dick made his money trad- 
ing in coals, and as coal was first conveyed 
between Newcastle and London in 1381 by 
sea, this fact may have lent credence to this 
angle of the cat story. 

Until the Great Fire in 1666, a statue of 
Whittington and his cat stood in a niche of 
Newgate Gaol gateway. The gaol had been 
rebuilt with money left for that purpose in 
his will. 

On the family estate, as recently as 1862, 
was dug up the figure of a boy carrying a 
cat, the workmanship clearly dating from 
the fifteenth century. This is now in Guild- 
hall Museum, 

There was a portrait of him (now unfor- 
tunately lost) at the Mercer’s Hall, with a 
black-and-white cat at his left hand. There 
was also a stained glass window, showing 
the cat, in his memory, in St. Michael’s 
Church, Paternoster Row. He was buried 
in the church that stood on this site before 
the Great Fire. 

It is a fact that Dick’s master allowed 
him to take a share in a trading ship bound 
for Morocco. 

His only possession was his cat, so he 
sent that. Tame cats were very scerce in 
the middle ages in Europe, and the King of 
Morocco being terribly troubled with mice, 
he was glad to buy Whittington’s cat for 
£6,000. 

It is said that Dick began trading with 
this money, in sea coal, and soon became a 
very rich man. 

It is curious that the story of the cat is 
found also in German, Italian, Russian and 
Danish folk-lore. The King of Guinea 
actually bought a cat for its weight in gold 
of one, Alphonso, a Portuguese, who was 
wrecked on the coast of that country. 

Whittington’s success was in some degree 
due to the contemporary extravagance in 
dress, for, as a member of the Ccmpany of 
Mercers, 1392, and three times its master, 
of tae in all kinds of jewels and fine 

s. : 





He supplied Henry IV’s eldest daughter 
Princess Blanche with her wedding dress of 
cloth of gold, also her sister Philippa with 
pearls and cloth of gold. 

Yet in the dark and winding street pesti- 
lence always lurked, for there was no proper 
drainage, only an open sewer into which 
everything was thrown by householders, 
and which ran down the middle of the 
Street. 

Thirty thousand Londoners died of the 
plague in 1407, and people were condemned 
to the pillory for wrong-doing, as to send 
them to prison was virtually to condemn 
them to death. That is why the rebuilding 
of Newgate, a den of fever in those days, 
appealed to Dick and was provided for in 


- his will. 


On 29 Sept. when the new Lord Mayor 
is elected at Guildhall the floor is strewn 
with sweet smelling herbs, sage, thyme, and 
marjoram, as in the days when London was 
an insanitary city, and the Sheriffs and 
Aldermen carry small posies of sweet- 
smelling flowers. 

WINIFRED SYKES. 


; N: AND Q.’: HISTORY, I.—EDITORS 
AND ASSISTANTS.—In its ninety- 

seven years the paper has had seven editors, 

and two assistant editors whose names are 

known: 

i. W. J. Thoms (1803-85): 3 Nov. 1849-28 


Sept. 1872. 
James Yeowell (1803?-75): sub-editor 
1852-72. 
ii. John Doran (1807-78): 1872-8. 


iti. H. F. Turle (1835-83): assistant editor, 
1873-8; editor 1878-83. 

. Joseph Knight (1829-1907): 1883-1907. 

. Vernon Rendall, assistant editor, 1899- 
1907; editor 1907-12, and happily still 
a contributor. 

vi. Florence Hayllar (d. 1 Apr. 1942, aged 

73), 1912-42. 

A golden chain of affection must be quoted 

from: Thoms on Yeowell and Doran; Doran 

on Turle as assistant, and A. J. M. 

(? Munby) on Turle as editor; Knight on 

Thoms; Rendall on Knight and Miss Hay- 

llar, 

(Yeowell). A_ kindly, simple-minded, earnest 


well-informed student of our English literature and 
bibliography ... [On his retirement in 1872] the 


s.< 
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Duke of Buccleuch gladdened the heart of our old ! 
friend by nominating him a Brother of the Charter- 
house. A loyal Churchman and a great admirer 
of the Non-jurors, the daily attendance at Chapel, 
like the social dinner in Hall, was a source of great 
enjoyment to him; and a few weeks after taking 
up his residence in the Charterhouse, he begged 
the friend who had brought his case under the 
notice of the Duke to thank him and assure his 
Grace “* He was as happy as the day was long!” 
But the novelty gradually wore off; he missed his 
pleasant literary investigations at the British 
Museum and his gossip with the habitués of the 
Reading Room; his health began to fail; his 
interest in literature ceased; and then came the 
end of one who had many friends, but never an 
enemy. (18 Dec. 1875.) 

(Doran) . . . the warm-hearted scholar, who has 
for the last five years helped the readers of ‘ N. and 
Q.’ in their inquiries, ministered to their informa- 
tion and instruction, and tempered their discussions 
with geniality and tact. (2 Feb. 1878.) 

(Turle) If what we are doing deserves praise 
from you and your late aide-de-camp [sc. from 
Thoms and Yeowell] we may well be satisfied. I 
say we, for Mr. Turle merits half at least of your 
good opinions, so indefatigable and _ cheerfully 
willing is he in the work. (Quoted in Jubilee num- 
ber, 4 Nov. 1899.) 

A man whose hearty cheerful kindness and 
personal regard were always at one’s service and 
were always welcome. (7 July 1883.) 

(Thoms) . . . such were his good-nature, his 
kind-heartedness and tact, that he was mixed up in 
no archeological feud or quarrel, and preserved 
through his life a record of intimacies and friend- 
ships unbroken and undiversified by a_ single 
quarrel. (22 Aug. 1885.) 

(Knight). . . the youngest of veterans [at 79], the 
brightest of scholars, the readiest of learners when 
he did not know, the kindliest of teachers... 
He was an example to himself, and did not seem 
subject to the ordinary rules of life... He was 
probably as complete a man as will be seen for 
many a day—a successful amateur of life and 
books. (29 June. 1907.) : 

(Florence Hayllar). Her friends began to think 
that the burden of editing was a little too much 
for her, but her serene temper made her seem 
equal to it. Her modesty veiled a learning which 
was never obtruded ... She could say with the 
son of Sirach, I laboured not for myself alone but 
for all those that love learning. (18 April. 1942.) 

SEPTIMUS. 


(To be continued.) 


SOME POETICAL ORIGINS OF JUV- 

ENILE DRAMA.—It is _ interesting 
to recall that J. Langley Levi, who 
was editor of the Johannesburg Sun- 
day Times, was interested in valentines, 
and broadsides, and old ballads. Mr. E. P. 


Prior had given me the impression that Levi 
had purchased his collection of Juvenile 
Drama, but this was not so, Edgar Wallace’s 
daughter bought it, who later sold it to Mr. 





Herbert Hinkins in 1944. 











_In 1944 Levi had written me saying he had 
given his own collection of Juvenile Drama 
to the Museum there, had retired, had aban. 
doned house, and was living in an hotel. 
Alas, in 1945 I read that he was dead. 

Levi used to play as a boy with the Brett 
and his first play was ‘ Alone in the Pirate’s 
Lair, which was followed by ‘ Bluebeard.’ 
One of his partners in this was the late 
Sir Walter De Freece, who married Vesta 
Tilley. 

It would be nice to have particulars of 
Levi's collection of songs and ballads. 

Among Percy’s ‘Reliques’ are Juv- 
enile Drama titles (in mame at least), 
there is ‘Chevy Chase’ (Hodgson): 
“Robin Hood’ (Webb), but this does 
not resemble the play, ‘Gilderoy’ 
(Hodgson)—he was a famous Scotch high- 
wayman (of the same class as Rob Roy) who 
was hanged in 1636 at Edinburgh. There 
are one or two on ‘King Arthur’ (Brett). 

‘Gil Morrice’ is, of course, that famous 
Scotch play of Home’s of 1757, Douglas 
(Green), among the best hundred plays in 
1833; as were also ‘Jane Shore,’ 1714 (not 
known in Juvenile Drama, a famous beauty 
accused of sorcery), and George Barnwell, 
1731 (Skelt and Andrews). 

There is ‘St. George and the Dragon’ 
(Green), ‘Valentine and Ursine’ (West, 
Hodgson, Lloyd, Dyer [Stone}). 

In the ‘Children in the Wood’ (Lloyd, 
Skelt, Green, Pollock, Park, Yates, Myers), 
it is unhappy, they are orphans (unlike the 
play): 

Thus wandered these poor innocents. 
Till deathe did end their grief, 
In one another’s armes they dyed, 
As haunting due relief; 
No burial [this] pretty [pair] 
Of any man receives 
Till Robin-red-breast piously, 
Did cover them with leaves. 
However, in the ‘ Ballad of the King and the 

Miller of Mansfield’ (Pollock) the miller 
appears to poach the royal venison (unlike 
the play): 

“TI wis,’ quoth Richard (the miller’s son), 

**no daintye at all it is, 

For we doe eate of it everye day.” : 

“In what place,” said our king (in disguise) 
“may be bought like to this?” 

“*We never pay pennye for itt, by my fay, 

From merry Sherwood we fetched it home 


here, : 
Now “ then we made bold with our king’s 
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There is also the ‘Dragon of Wantley’ 
(G. Skelt [Stone]), subject of a Disney film, 
and the ‘Hermit of Warkworth’ (the last not 
Juvenile Drama, said to be a Percy) must not 
be forgotten. 

CHARLES D. WILLIAMS. 


* GACRILEGE *"—AND AN _ INVITA- 

TION !—Once again—this time upon 
the entering of the tomb of a notorious 
Chinese Emperor of some thousand years 
ago—has the cry of “ Sacrilege * been raised. 
Let none be surprised, even in these days 
when materialism has so unhappily outpaced 
religion, 

It cannot, however, be denied that such 
“sacrilege” has oftentimes revealed to an 
astonished world much that it never knew 
before, and never otherwise could have dis- 
covered, of the history of the past. Witness: 
The contents of the tombs of Sovereigns of 
the several dynasties of Egypt. 

Again: Have there not been instances of 
such “sacrilege” restoring to the world a 
priceless and long lost possession? Witness: 
The discovery—in Egypt again: in an 
Egyptian farmer’s tomb of the first century 
A.D.—of the ‘History of Athens’ by Aris- 
totle. This papyrus was found in 1892: 
much to my own momentary horror, with 
the Classical Tripos of 1893 looming ahead 
at Cambridge! It had been used by the 
farmer on its unoccupied side for keeping his 
accounts, and, indeed, he was careful enough 
to date them: the date being an early year 
in the reign of the Emperor Vespasian, 
whose General, and successor as Emperor, 
was Titus the conqueror of Jerusalem in A.D. 
60. But the other side contained that long 
lost History, an invaluable record of the past, 
which even entailed a reconsideration of 
divers points in Athenian history as detailed 
ry posterity by the careful pen of Thucy- 

ides. 

Recovery of long-lost manuscripts may 
come about, of course, in other ways. Wit- 
ness: The visit of those two able scholars, 
Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson to the Monas- 
tery of Sinai in or about 1892; their exam- 
ination there of a mass of manuscripts 
regarded by the monks as of too late a date 
to be of any value and cast aside accord- 
ingly, including manuscripts of the Gospels, 
of date about the thirteenth century a.p.; the 
opinion formed by those two ladies as to one 





! 





of such manuscripts in particular and their 
consequent acquisition of it from the monks; 
—and what was it? When treated with the 
proper chemicals, it proved to be a palimp- 
sest, revealing to the world, below the super- 
ficial manuscript, the long lost Gospel 
according to St, Peter and the equally long 
lost Revelation of the same devoted Apostle. 

But, to return to “ Sacrilege.” There is an 
amusing side to almost everything in life: 
and I well remember a lady complaining 
bitterly to me of the “ sacrilege ” involved in 
the opening of King Tutankhamen’s tomb 
by Mr. Howard Carter and those associated 
with him. I listened patiently for a while, 
but at last—wearying of the bitterness of it 
all—I interjected the somewhat pertinent 
observation that “If a fellow insists on 
leaving behind him a direct invitation to pos- 
terity to ‘ Toot an’ come in,’ he can’t well be 
surprised, nor can he reasonably object, 
if such invitation be cordially accepted 


by posterity.” Thereupon she laughed 
outright, saying she had not thought 
of that. And so:—Cecidit Questio. 


L..G. H. Horton-SMItH. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


BEN TERRY.—I do not know on whom 

the mantle of the late Dr. J. M. BULLOCH 
as genealogist of the Theatre has fallen; but 
as he told me in 1936 that he had not heard 
of the connexion of Ben Terry, Dame Ellen’s 
eldest brother, with India, I put the follow- 
ing on record. 

Since that date I have been looking for 
something concrete about Ben Terry. In 
Delhi recently I found his grave (No. 6, in 
plot No. 10, in the Kashmir Gate cemetery 
—also known as the “ Nicholson” cemetery 
as John Nicholson is buried there). The 
epitaph reads only: “Ben H. Terry, died 
5 Nov. 1905.” The burial register of St. 
James’s Church, Delhi, gives: Ben H. Terry, 
died 5 Nov. 1905, aged 61 years. Occupation, 
Superintendent, Kellner’s Refreshment 
Room. Buried 6 Nov. Cause of death, heart 
failure. A friend tells me that he remembers 
Terry as manager of the refreshment room at 
Moghal Serai station on the East Indian 
Railway. I have heard also that he appeared 
on the stage in India. What was his second 
name? 


H. BULLOCK. 
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MATELEY. The only references which the 

‘O.E.D. gives for this word are 
Randle Holme’s ‘Academy of Armory, 
1688 (Bk. 1, p. 49, No. 80) and Elvin’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Heraldry,’ 1889, p. 42. Both these 
mention it as a variety of cross and say that 
it is equivalent to urdy. The word, how- 
ever, occurs two centuries or more before 
Holme wrote. A cross mateley, or matilie, 
is one of the fifteen varieties of cross listed 
in a short English treatise on heraldry which 
dates from the fifteenth, perhaps even the 
late fourteenth century. Copies of this tract 
which include the cross mateley are in Bod- 
leian MS. Ashmole Rolls 4, a MS. in the 
collection of Mr. Bradfer-Lawrence, F.S.A., 
British Museum MS. Add. 34648 (cf. E. J. 
Jones, ‘ Medieval Heraldry, Cardiff 1943, 
p. 220), and a MS. in the College of Arms. 
All these copies appear to be of mid- 
fifteenth century date. The first two are not 
named and Add. 34648 leaves the place for 




















Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


the illustration blank. The Heralds’ MS., 
however, represents the cross as in Fig. 1. 
Another Heralds’ College MS., L 1, painted 
c. 1520 or earlier, blazons the arms of 
Dokenfeld: Silver a cross mateley sable 
voyded of the feld, and draws the cross as in 
Fig. 2, which, apart from the voiding, is 
how Holme and Elvin represent the cross 
urdy. Gerard Legh (‘Accedence of 
Armory,’ 1591, f. 35b), on the other hand, 
depicts the urdy cross like Fig. 1, which is 
what Elvin (Pl. 11, fig. 44) calls a cross 
clechy. Legh, Gwuillim and Edmondson all 
ignore the term mateley, but it reappears, as 
equivalent to urdy, in 1810 in Berry’s 
‘Encyclopaedia Heraldica.’ The Dokenfeld 
cross is now generally blazoned as a cross 


pointed and voided. A cross like fig. 1 is 
blazoned “crux pungens” in a Latin grant 
made by Henry VIII on 5 Feb. 1520 to John 
Cavalcantis (MS. H. 38, No. 31 in Queen’s 
Coll., Oxford), 


H. STANFORD LONDON, F.S.A. 
The Atheneum, S.W.1. 


BISHOP HEBER’S WIFE. — In ‘ Bengal 

Past and Present,’ xlv (1933), p. 76, I 
gave the following quotation from Emily 
Eden’s Letters. Writing from Greenwich 
Park in August 1830: “Mrs. Heber, the 
Bishop’s widow, has just published two more 
volumes of her first husband’s life, and 
finding it lucrative has taken a second hus- 
band, a Greek who calls himself Sir Demetrie 
Valsomachi, and he has carried her off to the 
lonian Islands, where you will find her col- 
lecting materials for the biography of Sir 
Demetrie.” 

I have now come across the following in 
‘Rambling Recollections, by Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, Macmillan, London, 
1908, i, 366: “There was one most inter- 
esting lady at Corfu at that time Ic. 1860]— 
Countess Valsamachi. Her husband was an 
Ionian Count, an extremely handsome man, 
who had been very well received at Vienna 
at the time of the Congress. She was the 
widow of Bishop Heber, and a lady very 
much sought after on account of her kindli- 
ness and dignified manner. I believe she had 
been Miss Spencer by birth, and was often 
mentioned in Bishop Heber’s poems. By 
her marriage with the Count she had one 
daughter, who, I think, married a Rou- 
manian.” 

See Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ under 
Heber-Percy, and Shipley of Twyford 
Moors. She was one of the three daughters 
of Rev. Wm. Davies Shipley, Dean of St. 
Asaph, and Penelope his wife, daughter of 
Sir John Conway, Bart. By Heber she had 
two daughters, Emily, married 29 July 1829 
Algernon Charles Heber-Percy, and Harriet 
Sarah, married 22 Nov. 1841 John Thorn- 
ton. Neither the ‘Landed Gentry’ (1906 
edition) or Burke’s ‘ Peerage ’ (1923 edition) 
mention her second marriage, or the date of 
her death. 

H. BULLOCK, 











Brigadier. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LOCATIONS OF QUARTOS WANTED. 

—Some work I have in hand would be 
greatly facilitated if I could locate the fol- 
lowing quartos of early plays: 

Day, John. ‘ The Blind-Beggar of Bednal- 
Green,’ 1659. The Quaritch copy used by 
Bang in the preparation of his edition of the 
play, *‘ Materialen,’ 1902. ; 

Field, Nathan. ‘Amends for Ladies,’ 
1639. The copy formerly owned by John 
Payne Collier and used by him in the pre- 
paration of his edition of the play, 1829. 
Identified by its having several pages of 
MS. notes, including a dramatis personae, 
and MS. emendations in the text. Last on 
record, I think, when listed by Maggs in 
1924. 

Can anyone tell me where they are? 

I should be grateful for the location of as 
many copies as possible, also, of the anony- 
mous biography, ‘The Life and Death of 
Mrs. Mary Frith’ (London 1662). I know 
only of the British Museum copy. 


WILLIAM PEERY. 
New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 





[HE ACADEMY .—Can any one tell me 

what became of the achives and rights 
of The Academy, the literary paper, which 
was discontinued in May 1916? 

After a change of management on 24 July 
1915, The Academy ceased to be a weekly 
on 18 Sept. 1915; it appeared as a monthly 
until the end of that year. It was not pub- 
lished during the first months of 1916, but 
appeared again three times (12 May 1916, 17 
June 1916, and July-August 1916), edited by 
T. W. H. Crosland. 

The number for July-August 1916 seems 
to have been the last number issued. 

I should also like to get in touch with 
anyone connected with The Academy either 
-- its last years or during the period 1896- 

906. 

PIERRE DANCHIN. 
Agrégé de l’Université. 
23, Blvd. Jules Sandeau, Paris, 16. 


FANAPERS.—In an Act 47 Geo. III Cap. 

27, 1807 for the supply of water to 
Stratford-le-Bow and other places, mention 
is made of “ Fire Cocks, Mains, Feeders, 








Fanapers and Pumps.” What are fanapers? 
I do not find the word in the ‘O.E.D.’ Is 
it perchance a misprint for hanaper=a bowl. 


H. W. DICKINSON. 


MISSING MS.—In the  holograph 
catalogue (c. 1700), now at the, College 
of Arms, of the collections of Peter le Neve, 
Norroy, is the entry “Survey of the Man- 
ours of Byflete, Effingham and Weybridge 
parcell thereof made 25 of Oct. 15 of King 
James the first by Tho: Clay deputy sur- 
veyor and the tenants—a most exact book.” 
This document seems to have disappeared. 
I should be glad of any information which 
might help me to trace its present where- 
abouts. 


L. R. STEVENS, F.S.A. 
Kensington, W.8. 


ANOVER CLUB.—Can any reader tell 
me anything about this club? I have 
a beautifully printed document dated 1712, 
with a red halfpenny stamp in the corner, 
giving “A List of the Toasts Elected by 
the Hanover Club” for that year, with 
twenty-five names, beginning with the 
Duchess of Cambridge and ending with 
Lady M. Wortley-Montague—all are ladies. 
On another sheet—written not printed— 
are the names of twenty-five prominent 
men, including Pitt, Walpole, Chesterfield, 
Newcastle, and others. There is an endorse- 
ment “ The names the speakers in the House 
of Commons and Lords bore in the Maga- 
zine.” For instance, Pitt—Julius Florus; 
Sir Robert Walpole—Pomponius Atticus: 
Chesterfield—L. Piso; etcetera. I don’t sug- 
gest that the two papers have anything to 
do one with the other, but it would be inter- 
esting to know the name of the magazine 
referred to? As also the reason for the 
alias against the names of the Speakers? 


T. CoMyYN-PLaATT. 
Carlton Club, London. 


W: H. MALLOCK.—We are anxious to 

to trace the heirs and assigns or literary 
executors, if any, of the late W. H. Mallock 
(d. 1923), author of ‘The New Republic,’ 
‘The Old Order Changes,’ etc., and we 
should be most grateful for any information 
that readers are able to give us. 


CHARLES MADGE. 
45 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
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_ HEREFORD REGISTER.—Can any | 


reader help me by giving information 
upon a document in Hereford City Arch- 
ives? It is “A tru Register for the yeare 
that Mr Jhon Carwardine was Maire as 
Foweth.” It is a register of all the leather 
brought and sold in Hereford during the 
year 1596 and was kept by Kenelm Lewis, 
whose name does not appear as either ven- 
der or buyer. 
The large trade in leather is shown by the 
total amount of sales, which can be sum- 
marised as: 


OS Seer £102 19 
874 Dekers of leather 415 18 10 
Ut - — {= aear 4 16 8 
2 Dekers of kipes .. So 
£527 16 8 


The use of the word “deker” is of note. 
It is a variant of “ deck *=a pile, and appar- 
ently is not recorded elsewhere. A typical 
entry is: 

The viijth of october Sowlde by Edward tempell 
to Roger baker half a deker of lether at liijs 

Enquiries at the Leathersellers and the 
Cordwainers Companies have failed to dis- 
cover the reason the Register was kept. Was 
it some record of the local company whose 
other records are now lost. 


F. C. MORGAN. 


COURCY.—According to Burke, Wil- 

liam Sinclair de Courcy (younger bro- 
ther of 32nd Baron Kingsale) was in 
“E1LC.M.S.” What does this mean? As 
far as I can ascertain, he was not an officer 
in the East India Company’s military, or 
medical, or marine services. He is further 
stated to have married Anne, widow of Wm. 
Hodges. Who was she? He died 11 Feb. 
1858—where? 

H. BULLOCK. 


(ILLESPIE.— Details of marriage and 
children of Major-Gen. Sir Robert 
Rollo Gillespie (‘ D.N.B.’) are asked for. 


H. BULLOCK. 


(GRISENTHWAITE alias PERCY.—John 

Beaufoy Grisenthwaite, assistant in the 
Magnetic Observatory, Simla, married there, 
27 April 1843, Frances Charlotte Crawley. 





He signed the register as “ otherwise G. J. | by his first wife Helisant, who according 


Percy.” (The initials are not clear and may 
not be correctly given.) In the cantonment 
cemetery at Agra is the M.I. of Mary Fanny 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Beaufoy Grisen- 
thwaite, late editor of the Agra Ukhbar 
(newspaper), who died 30 July 18 184 . [the 
last figure of the year is now illegible, but 
adjoining graves are dated 1845 and 1846) 
aged 5 months 21 days. Who was he? 


H. BULLock. 


’ 


ARTON.—Lieut.-Col. Willoughby Henry 
' Garton, Bengal Staff Corps, married at 
Simla, 17 Sept. 1877, Juliana Catherine, 
daughter of David Colyear. He died at 
Deal, Kent, 9 March 1898. When and 
where did she die, and did they have any 
issue? 

H. BULLock. 


(CAROLINE DARLING. — This actress 
appeared at the Adelphi Theatre, Lon- 
don, about 1840; and married, under the 
name of Ruth Deacle, widow, at Chinsura, 
near Calcutta, 24 Dec. 1843, Capt. James 
Richard Benson Andrews of the Bengal 
Army. The circumstances in which she came 
to India, and her performances there, are 
described by Stocqueler in his memoirs. 
She died at Simla, 29 July 1860, aged 42, 
according to the burial register. Her hus- 
band died at Jabarkhet near Mussoorie, 
United Provinces, India, on 14 Aug. 1902, 
aged 93, when his next-of-kin was given as 
his niece, Mrs. A. C. Harvey, of The 
Rookeries, Hanworth Park, Middlesex. He 
was son of William Smith Andrews, of 
Richmond, Surrey, a surgeon. Further 
particulars of her are asked for. 


H. BULLOCK. 


BRITISH FIELD-MARSHALS.—Where 
can I find a complete list of British 
Field-Marshals, and when was the rank 
instituted? 
H BULLOCK. 


UGLAS.—Sir Archibald Douglas, Re- 
gent of Scotland, ancestor of the Earls 
of Douglas, was the son of Sir William de 
Douglas (died 1298), by his second wife 
Eleanor de Lovaine. She was the daughter 
of Sir Matthew de Lovaine of Little Easton 
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to the ‘Complete Peerage, article “ Lov- 
aine,” was a kinswoman of Henry Ill. Is 
it known how Helisant de Lovaine was 
related to the King? ° 
CHARLES EVANS. 


GPAIN.—Master James of Spain, who was 
appointed Chamberlain of the Receipt, 
30 Jan. 1317, is described as King’s Kins- 
man (Tout’s ‘Edward II’). Can anyone 
suggest how he was related to the King? 


CHARLES EVANS. 


(CABRAL.—Where can | find an account 
of this Portuguese noble family? 
Pedro Cabral is said to have discovered 
Brazil, and his uncle Gonzalo Cabral was 
Governor of the Azores. 
CHARLES EVANS. 


JOSEPH GUTCH OF WELLS.—On 8 Nov. 
1697 this man and Hannah Shepheard 
“both of this parish were married in St. 


Cuthbert’s, Wells; they had numerous 
children baptised there. Who were his 
parents? 


WILFRID GUTCH. 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


PIERRE LOTI.—Pseudonym of Julian 
Viaud. Where did he die and where 
was he buried? 
H. A. 


POUGLAS, WILLIAM.—Details required 
of the birth, death and burial of William 
Douglas, author of ‘ Annie Laurie.’ 


H. A. 


ANCIENT ROME—The Romans used to 

applaud by snapping the fingers and by 
waving handkerchiefs—so I have read in 
some magazines. What is the authority for 
that statement? 





| 


| honour his memory in some way. 


H. A. 
PRINCESS RADZIWILL.—Born 1866. 
Wrote ‘ Nicholas II’ biography. Bio- | 


graphical details wanted. 


H. A. 
gov RCES WANTED.— 


5. “I follow Fate, that does too fast pursue.” 
6. “Mistake him not, he envies, not admires, 
And to debase the sons, exalts the sires. 


M. JOYCE. 


Replies. 


SCOTT PROTOTYPES: WANDERING 
WILLIE. 





(exe 237) 


H-G.L.K. asks if the real nameof the proto- 
type of Scott’s Wandering Willie is known 
and if it is recorded on his tombstone. These 
questions may best be answered by relating 
briefly the events which led to the recent 
ceremony in Twynholm churchyard, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire. Immediately after the tragic 
death in 1816 of the blind harper with his 
wife and five children, the minister of the 
parish discovered the real name and birth- 
place of the dead man. Scott's friend, Joseph 
Train, learned these facts and communicated 
them to Sir Walter who, however, did not 
make use of them in his notes to ‘ Red- 
gauntlet’ in the Magnum Opus. The 
minstrel’s name, ihus left unrecorded by 
Scott, came to be forgotten even in the dis- 
trict where the tragedy occurred, and in 1871, 
when four local ministers erected a tomb- 
stone over the grave, the blind minstrel was 
described only as “ “a Welsh soldier.” That 
year was, of course, the centenary of Scott’s 
birth, and it is assumed that the ministers, 
by erecting the tombstone, were honouring 
the memory of Scott as well as of the blind 
harper. If that is so, it is strange that no 
mention was made on the stone that the 
Welsh soldier was the prototype of Wander- 
ing Willie. John Patterson’s ‘Memoir of 
Joseph Train’ had been published in 1857, 
and in that work it is recorded that Scott 
acknowledged that the blind minstrel was the 
prototype and had expressed the wish to 
It is sur- 
prising, therefore, that the ministers did not 
avail themselves of this information. That 
they did not know his real name is not so 
surprising for Patterson does not give it, and 
it apparently had appeared nowhere in print. 
Recently, however, members of the Gallo- 
way Association of Glasgow satisfied them- 
selves that the 1871 tombstone marked the 
grave of Wandering Willie, and the Associa- 
tion decided to erect a small granite 


| memorial stone at the foot of the grave re- 


cording this fact. The inscription on the 
stone, unveiled on 20 April was as follows: 
““The nameless minstrel was the original of 
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“Wandering Willie’ in Sir Walter Scott’s 
* Redgauntlet’.” At the ceremony at Twyn- 
holm, Mr. William Millar (who has taken a 
leading part in the movement) explained that 
the minstrel’s real name had once again come 
to light, but too late to be recorded on the 
stone which had already been cut. Steps, 
he said,.were being taken to have the name 
added. Mr. Millar revealed that the minstrel 
was a native of the parish of Llandegai in 
Carnarvonshire and that his name was Wil- 
liam ap Pritchard. This information had 
been obtained from a MS. letter of Joseph 
Train to Sir Walter Scott, written in 1830, 
and now in the National Library of Scotland. 

An excellent report—three columns in 
length—was given in the Dumfries and 
Galloway Standard for 24 April. A letter 
from Mr. W. M. Parker, describing the dis- 
covery of the minstrel’s real name, appeared 
in The Scotsman of the same date. Corres- 
pondence on the subject appeared in The 
Glasgow Herald at the end of April and the 
beginning of May. 

JAMES C, CORSON. 
Edinburgh University Library. 


MYSTERY OF A HOUSE IN SOUTH 

LONDON (clxxxvii. 80, 217). — I am 
interested in this query, as I have known 
this house all my life, although only as 
“Stone House.” If it is identical with a 
house known as Comical House, the epithet 
must be used in one of the less usual senses 
given by Webster, i.e., “ strange,” not ludi- 
crous. There is real dignity in the paved 
entrance hall and the pleasant garden front. 
I suppose at one time this looked over ex- 
tensive gardens on which the terrace called 
Stone House Terrace has since been built. 
The suggestion has been made to me that 
“ comical” should be conical. The house is 
semi-circular and the chimney-pots culmi- 
nate in one stack in the centre of the roof. 
The legend used to run that the house was 
built on the site of a shooting-box dating 
back to King John. My grandfather, who 
was born in 1800, told me it was built by 
Alderman Wyre, afterwards, I think, Lord 
Mayor of London, from the stones of Old 
London Bridge. 

Mr. John Summerson, however, in 
‘Georgian London,’ refers in appendix 2, 
p. 283, to this “exceptionally fine eigh- 
teenth century villa. He gives the date 





of the opening of the new London Bridge 
at 1831 (op. cit. p. 227). The house has often 
changed hands. In 1884, when it was occu- 
pied by Canon Money, Vicar of St. John’s, 
it apparently belonged to the Lucas family 
of Tooting, and money left in the will of 
Josiah Joyner in 1640 to the poor of Dept- 
ford was secured on this house at that time, 
In the seventies it was a private school kept 
by Miss Elliott. 

Lewisham Way, the road in which it 
stands, was formerly Lewisham High Road. 
Loampit Hill and Loampit Vale run from 
this road down to Lewisham. The name re- 
calls that this was one of “ the hundreds of 
suburban brickfields” noted by Mr. Sum- 
merson (op. cit., p. 66). On Loampit Hill 
stood a house called at different times, 
“ Ellerslie House” and “ Herrick House”; 
this was built by two brothers called Lee, 
who developed this part 6f Lewisham. | 
do not think any house in Loampit Vale or 
Hill could be confused with one in Lewisham 
High Road. Ellerslie House might be con- 
sidered “strange”; I believe it is replaced 
by, or converted into, flats. 

I am under obligation for most of this 
note to the President of the Lewisham and 
Greenwich Antiquarian Society. Mr. Kirby 
refers me to L. Duncan’s ‘History of 
Lewisham,’ Dew’s ‘History of Deptford,” 
and various articles in the Kentish Mercury. 
He also introduced me to ‘Georgian 
England.’ 


E. M. F. 


ROMANTIC AND ROMANTICISM (exc. 
213).—The Times Literary Supplement 
of 21 Dec. 1933, p. 909, quotes early 


‘ examples of the use of the word “ romantic.” 


_In_ 1937, Fernand Baldensperger pub- 
lished an impressive article: ‘“Romantique,” 
Ses analogues et ses equivalents: Tableau 
synoptique de 1650 a 1810. In parallel 
columns, Baldensperger gives oldest and 
later uses found in English, in German, and 
in the principal Romance languages (Har- 
vard Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature, pp. 13-105). 

For English usage we note: 

1650. Th. Bayley, Herba Parietas, or the 
Wallflower . . . being a history which 1s 
partly true, partly romantick, morally 
divine (London) 
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1654. J. Evelyn, ‘Diary’ (27 June), a | FNGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYBILLS 


very romantic seat near Bath. 

1656. Ibid. (13 Aug.), a most romantiq 
and pleasant place. 

Baldensperger made use of an important 
article by M. Alexis Frangois (“Oa en est 
romantiqae?” in Melanges d’histoire littér- 
aire générale et comparée, offerts 4 Fernand 
Baldensperger, 1930, tome I*, p. 321). 

Under “Romanticism,” the ‘O.E.D.’ 
quotes the first use of this as 1840 
(Thackeray and J. S. Mill). 

We find ten years earlier: 


“You have long been deerhed in France 
a champion of romanticism ... I thought 
the disputes of the Romanticists and classi- 
cists in Italy a mere war of words.” (Lady 
Morgan ‘ France in 1829-30,’ 2 vols., Lon- 
don 1830, vol. i, p. 198). 

In the same work of 1830 “ classicism ” is 
used, the first quotation in ‘O.E.D.’ dating 
from 1837 (Carlyle): 


“In the conception of Cinq Mars, there 
is none of the exaggeration or pedantry of 
romanticism or of classicism ” (vol. ii, p. 60). 

The French equivalent, romantisme, is 
quoted in the leading dictionaries as from 
1823. However, it is earlier. | Monsieur 
Edmond Eggli quotes romantisme in 1804 
from the Obermann of Senancour (letter 
Ixxxvii), but the word relates to landscape. 
In reference to literature, Eggli finds 
romantisme in Le Constitutionnel, 19 juillet 
1816, and in Les Annales Politiques, Morales 
et littéraires, 15 mars 1817 (see Edmond 
Eggli, Débat Romantique en France, 1823- 
1830, p. 11). 


FRASER MACKENZIE. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


JIVE (cxc. 80).—This is the name of a 
" dance, and of the music accompanying 
it, both of American negro origin. The verb 
“to jive” exists. Practically an equivalent 
of “ jazz,” I think experts might explain that 
itis a subdivision thereof, and involves 
special kinds of syncopated rhythm. One 
song is called “ The Jumping Jive ” and this 
suggests the character of the performance. 
Ihave met with no suggested derivation of 
the word, as yet. 


T. O. MABBOTT. 


New York. 





OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

(cxe. 222).—I attach a note of English Pro- 

vincial Playbills of the Eighteenth Century 

which we have in this library, and a number 

of playbills of the early nineteenth century. 

English provincial playbills of the 
eighteenth century :— 


Monmouth Theatre. 
3 May 1790— The Busy Body’; ‘ The 
Lyar.’ 
Tenby Theatre. 
7 Aug. 1790—‘ Oroonoko’; ‘The Irish 
Widow.’ 
Wynnstay Theatre. 
26 Nov. 1773—‘ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor’; ‘ The Upholsterer.’ 
27 Nov. 1773— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing’; *‘ Chrononhotonthologos.’ 


10 Jan. 1775— Othello’; ‘The Uphol- 
sterer.’ 

7 Jan. 1779—‘Jealous Wife’; ‘The 
Cozeners.’ 

5 Jan. 1787— The Tempest’; ‘ Man of 
Quality.’ 


English provincial playbills of the nine- 
teenth century number 330: 


Aberystwyth .. 23 Neath ...... 3 
Bridgnorth 6 Shrewsbury 2 
Broseley 1 Swansea 16 
CMO ov'n.v ee , 263 Tenby ...... 1 
Carmarthen .. DS Nees cieoue 1 
Coalbrookdale 1 Wrexham .... 10 
Llandudno 1 Wrexham (?) .. 1 


EDMUND J. REES, 
Cardiff Public Libraries. 


Dr. Woop’s survey needs some modifica- 
tion in the case of the Lincoln Public 
Library. The collection here numbers some 
six hundred bills dating from about 1740- 
1850. One hundred and twenty-six are dated 
1800 or earlier and there are a large num- 
ber dated 1800-1810. These are in process 
of being catalogued and described, and a 
list will be included in a proposed publica- 
tion on the Theatre in Lincoln. 

It may be of interest to readers to include 
this further note. 

FRANCIS J. COOPER, 


HINDENBURG (cxe. 216).—Field-Mar- 
shal Paul Hindenburg (born 2 Oct. 
1847), died at Neudeck, the family seat in 
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West Prussia, on 2 Aug. 1934. He was 
buried on 7 Aug. 1934, in the war memo- 
rial at Tannenberg in East Prussia, where 
aw defeated the Russians, 23 to 31 Aug. 


L. R. M. STRACHAN. 
Birmingham. 


FOLK-LORE: “THE TIGRESS CROSS- 

ING A RIVER WITH HER WHELPS ” 
(cliv. 333, 430; clv. 17, 70, 85).—This inter- 
esting ferry-boat problem has, of course, 
found its place also in Stith Thompson’s 
* Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,’ vol. iii, 
Bloomington, Ind. 1934, p. 321, Nr. H 506.3: 
Test of resourcefulness: carrying wolf, goat, 
and cabbage across stream. 

O. F. BABLER. 


Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


"THE PHRASE “PRIME MINISTER ” 
(cxe. 78, 262).—Sir Roger L’Estrange, 
a No. 3, Wednesday, 20 April 
“In one word, the King has not a loyal 
Subject, from his Prime Minister ,to his 
Corncutter, but feels more or less of their 
[Dissenters’] Displeasure.” 


GopFREY DAVIES. 
Henry E. Huntingdon Library. 


A TENANCY RECORD (exc. 39, 125, 

197). — In his ‘ Historical Notes of 
Withyham, Hartfield, and Ashdown Forest’ 
(1902), the Rev. C. N. Sutton refers to 
Duckings Farm, Withyham. 

This farm, now occupied by Mr. Edwin Hall, 
has been tenanted by the Hall family for more than 
two hundred years—a John Hall having been born 
there in the year 1684. The massive oak timbers 
and the general quaintness of the building have 
made this house the study of many artists and 
photographers. 
and gives the names of the tenants as 

1593, John Baldwine; 1684, John Hall; 
1716, John Hall; 1772, John Hall; 1790, 
John Hall; 1817, Abraham Hall; 1859, Mrs. 
Abraham Hall and John Hall; 1867, Edwin 
A. Hall, present tenant. 

John Hall for Duckins p. Ann. Ivlb vs. More iii® 
in lieu of two Capons More increased rent 
xxilb xvs, (Rent Roll of the first Duke of Dorset.) 

Edwin A. Hall is mentioned as Church- 
warden in 1900. He was still at Duckings 
in 1906, but retired from farming about 
thirty-five years ago 


GUTCH FAMILY (clxxxix. 130). — The 
mother of the Rev. John Gutch (1746. 
1831) was Mary dau. to Abraham Mathew 
of Shaftesbury and Grace (? Murrell) his 
wife. (See 12 S vi. 170, 213, 232, 258.) 

The Registrar’s father, John Gutch, suc- 
ceeded his uncle, John Gutch, as Town 
Clerk of Wells in 1741 and died in 1772. 

Now, so far as is known the John Gutch 
mentioned by Luttrell died unmarried; he 
was the eldest son of John Gutch of Chel- 
wood (late of “ Cullington” and Barbara 
Goodale his wife (Lic. 3 Aug. 1636) [not 
mentioned by Jewers] his brother Robert 
married Flora Thirlby (Lic. 30 Dec. 1674) 
[not mentioned by Jewers] and by her was 
the father of John (Town Clerk 1701-41) and 
of Robert who married Jane Prickman in 
Wells Cathedral in 1704: it was the eldest 
son of this last marriage who married Mary 
Mathew. , 

The Gutch pedigree which shows the 
descent from Clement Guche of Tisbury (4. 
Jan. 1562/3) is recorded at the College of 
Arms; I can supply additional information 
to the, not unduly, curious. 


WILFRID GUTCH. 


R ACK EMMA” AND “PIP EMMA” 

(cxc. 238).—These terms came into 
current use in the British Army Signal Sec- 
tions long before the days of World War I, 
and are derived from the fact that in the 
old days of a purely visual signalling system 
it became essential most carefully to dis- 
criminate between the several similarly 
sounding letters of the English alphabet. 
Thus, in Army Signalese A became known 
as “ Ack,” B as “ Beer,” D as “ Don,” M as 
“Emma,” P, S and T becoming “Pip, 
“ Esses,” and “Toc”; which terms soon 
came to be automatically substituted for the 
actual letter in all military jargon; cf. also 


“O Pip.” 
5 L. R. B. WHITE. 


BOWDLER (exe. 215).—The Swinburne 
quotation is from “ Social Verse, im 
‘Studies in Prose and Poetry,’ 1894. d 


ABBEY TO BE IDENTIFIED (cxc. 215). 
—The answer to P. D. M.’s enquiry 
appears to be Tewkesbury. 
D. H. ALLPporT. 





W. W. PorTEOUS. 


Dulwich. 
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Johnson Agonistes and [two] other Essays. 
By Bertrand H. Bronson (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 8s. 6d.) 


JOHNSONIANS are those who enjoy John- 

son in his prose, Boswellians have 
hitherto been those who enjoy Johnson in 
Boswell. This book is for Johnsonians and 
Boswellians alike. In future, Boswellians 
will be those who enjoy Boswell for himself 
in his letters and private papers, and Mr. 
Bronson’s essay on “ Boswell’s Boswell” 
may well be their introduction to him. Mr. 
Bronson cannot have picked out all the 
plums in eighteen volumes, but an extract 
from what he says of Blank we may apply 
to himself 

Drawing on the new stores of information . . . in 

the interests of truth, he will not minimize Boswell’s 
absurdities, nor sprinkle rose water over the dis- 
creditable passages of his life. “The aim of 
biography,’ he nobly declares, ‘* should be to avoid 
taking sides, and to present... . the true history 
of action, thought and circumstance ....” With 
unflagging vivacity, and with the journalist’s eye 
for arresting detail and picturesque episode, Blank 
traces Boswell’s earthly career, inventing nothing, 
omitting little that may add piquancy to the story. 
And then Blank and Bronson diverge. Bos- 
well, says Blank, in his private journals and 
in his letters to Temple 
has prepared, for the peering psychologist, a garbage- 
pie of the most extraordinary dimensions. .. Had 
this exposure of himself been the instrument of a 
personal reformation, or even made with a sincere 
moral purpose, it would have been less objection- 
able. True, there are crises of remorse and vows 
of repentance; and then the story goes on again, 
with cackles of stupid laughter and all the sorry 
antics of a disordered vanity. 
Blanks’ diagnosis is congenital insanity. 
What makes Mr. Bronson’s essay so extra- 
ordinarily worth reading is his demonstra- 
tion of Boswell as a genius of reporting, and, 
in self-portrayal, as valuable and salutary as 
he is astounding. Boswell says: 

My warm imagination looks forward with great 
complacency on the sobriety, the healthfulness, and 
the worth of my future life. 

What so exquisitely funny, till one looks 
inwards? ; 

But to return to the Johnsonians. They 
must now be persuaded to give themselves a 
chance of enjoying him in his failure of a 
drama. Mr. Bronson’s third essay is “ John- 
son’s ‘Irene’: variations on a tragic theme.” 





| 





He must mean Johnson’s variations, but | 





might have meant Johnson’s variant of a 
theme extant in three dramas of 1658, 1664, 
1708 in English and one in French, 1739, 
which Johnson may have known, although 
it was in Knolles’ ‘ History of the Turks’ 
(1603) that he first found the story. Each 
dramatist differs widely from the others, but 
none (we may easily believe) as widely as 
Johnson. Irene was a Greek captive in the 
hands (and in the arms) of Sultan Mahomet 
II. She was in his arms willingly, or unwill- 
ingly, or she resisted him successfully, and 
she had or had not a previous husband or 
lover to whom she was or was not faithful. 
These were the variations of the versions 
previous to Johnson, and he is interested in 
none of them. The one point for him is that 
Irene was an apostate from the Christian 
faith. In most of the versions (and in John- 
son’s) Mahomet kills her, as a sacrifice to 
reasons of state or to jealousy. Johnson 
has no pity to waste on her: she was an 
apostate. She has no other interest for him. 
The one character for whom he has sym- 
pathy is her confidante Aspasia, and John- 
son’s stress on Aspasia and apostasy (in 
contrast) are his “variations on a tragic 
theme.” For Mr. Bronson, Aspasia is John- 
son’s wife; and the sin of apostasy is John- 
son’s religious problem. And with this reli- 
gious problem Mr. Bronson returns to a 
theme (most interestingly argued) of his first 
essay, which apart from this might be most 
inadequately characterised as Johnson in 
Boswell and Johnson in his prose. 

We hope these unskilful recommendations 
of an excellent book may yet be effective. 


The Genealogists’ Magazine. Official Organ 
of the Society of Genealogists. Vol. ix. 
March 1946. No. 14. Free to Members. 
Non-members, 3s. 


APART from the usual reviews, the useful 

lists of accessions to the library, and the 
other features to which we always turn with 
interest, there are in this number two papers 
which will appeal to a wider audience than 
do more highly specialised contributions. 
The first is summarised from a lecture deliv- 
ered by (Miss Redstone to the Society on 
“ The Saving of Records in Wartime.” She 
tells of the two thousand tons of documents 
evacuated from the Public Record Office and 
distributed about the country, while the 
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trained staff remained in the building to deal 
with the mumerous incendiary bombs that 
fell on it during the raids. Many other 
record collections were similarly distributed, 
or immured in strong-rooms, with the result 
that the losses were comparatively small. 
The most tragic occurrence was at Exeter, 
where the whole of the contents of the Pro- 
bate Registry were destroyed, a crippling 
loss for all future students of West Country 
genealogy. The second paper consists of a 
lecture by Mr. Percival Boyd, to whom the 
Society owes so much, entitled “The City 
of London: Some of its Privileges and Cus- 
toms.” Much curious information is here 
presented in a popular dress, and many cus- 
toms that now seem quite divorced from the 
needs of the present are traced back to their 
early origins. 


The Heads of Winterborne and of New- 
bury, Co. Berks. By L. G. H. Horton- 
Smith. Reprinted from The Berkshire 
Archaeological Journal, xlviii (1944-45). 
pane Gilbert and Co., Ltd. Reading, 
2s. 6d.) 


[N our issue of 20 Nov. 1943 we reviewed 

a brochure by our contributor with a 
similar title. This is a supplement thereto, 
correcting a number of minor errors and 
clearing up some obscurities. The most 
puzzling problem concerns Joseph Head of 
Newbury, whose will, dated 7 July 1711, 
was proved in P.C.C. on “25 March 
1711/12,” his widow's will, dated 9 April 
1712, being proved on 28 Nov. 1713. For 
this Joseph Head was buried at Newbury on 
12 July 1712, three months after his widow 
had made her will. Mr. Horton-Smith can 
only suggest that Joseph Head may have 


been first buried somewhere else, and later ; 


“re-interred at Newbury.” As there was 
really no such date as “ 25 March 1711/12” 
(the O.S. year ended on 24 March, after 
which there was no “ date-splitting” until 
the January following) it is natural to won- 
der if some confusion lies there. We notice, 
by the way, that elsewhere another date is 
given as “25 March 1611/12,” when clearly 
it was 1612. We feel just a little sorry for 
“my friend Mr. A. Stephens Dyer,” whose 
apparently innocent genealogical “ errors ” 


are even head-lined—one of them the author 
speaks of as having “exposed.” “I have 
now become enabled” is rather an ugly 
periphrasis for “I am now enabled.” How- 
ever, Mr. Horton-Smith earns our gratitude 
by his untiring researches, and it is essential 
that every possessor of the first brochure 
should acquire this detailed rider. 


Richard Jefferies. A Tribute. By various 
writers. Edited by Samuel J. Looker 
(Aldridge Brothers. Warwick Street, 
Worthing, for the Worthing Art Develop- 
ment Scheme. 25s, net.) 


"THE previous publications of the Worthing 
__ Art Development Scheme have dealt 
with the history of the town and its theatre. 
The present volume, though concerned with 
a local author, deals with a theme belong- 
ing to the larger field of English literature. 
It may seem paradoxical to suggest that the 
wider they range the less valuable will the 
publications of the Worthing Art Develop- 
ment Scheme become. They have pre- 
viously addressed themselves to a task which 
they are able to do better than it could be 
done by any person or organization more 
imposingly equipped; and, indeed, it is a 
worthy task that might not be done at all 
if it were not done through the operation 
of local enthusiasm. If, therefore, we give 
a cooler welcome to this book, it is mainly 
because it lacks the uniqueness which distin- 
guished its predecessors in the series. 
Admirers of Richard Jefferies will no doubt 
find in it much to interest them, whether in 
the miscellaneous essays and studies by 
Clifford Bax and other writers, or in the 
‘ Jefferiesiana ’ by the editor of the volume. 
The illustrations of local places and scenes 
associated with Jefferies and his work will 
also attract. But it seems to us that Worth- 
ing has here been swamped by adulation of 
3n admirable writer who has already 
received adequate praise elsewhere. 
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Abbey, Tewkesbury, 215, 284 
Academy, The, 
Accidents will happen, 235 
‘Ack Emma’ and ‘ Pip Emma,’ 238, 284 
Acrobats, 101 
Addison, and London place-names, 12 
Ainsworth, Harrison, 177 
Aldhelm (St.) and Gildas, 168 
‘All sorts and conditions of men,’ prayer for, 38 
Amen Court, London, 15 
eR Chapel in London, 216 
America (XVIII — and music, 145 
American English, 2 
Angelliers, two, ee 
Applause in ancient Rome, 281 
tg og system, 231, 251 
Archery, 103, 23 
Arctic Ratha 83, 130 
Argotti, 194, 241 
Aristotle : History of Athens, 21° 
of Christ, 22, 6 
Arms reversed at funerals, 82 
Arnold (M.) as a critic, 243 
Amolfini family, 122 
Arran, Earls of, 147 
Austen (Jane) at the theatre, 42 
* Australian’ language, 75 


Bacon and the Bible, 59; and Dante, 78; and 
‘discourse of reason ” Bd; Essays, 45, 67; and 
Nashe, 78, 146; and Lyly, 100, 150: and proverbs, 
190. ss Shakespeare, ra 7M 5 59, 84, 99, 146, 

rollo . 

Baldness, 237 " 


Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, publishers, 93-4 
pton Lectures, oe 250 


Barrie, Sir James, 17, 63 
ford portraits, “en 195 
hat, 39 
Beethoven, 148, 262 
Bell foundry, A, 29 
on, 2 


C., 20 
Bentinck, Lord G.. 92, 117-18 
Beverley Minster, 79 





| Bewick, T. and J., 


Blackstone Edge, 103 

Blake (W.), and ANamanda, 16, 86; 
illustrator, 95 , 

Blenerhasset, Thomas, 268 

Blessington, Lady, 60 

* Boldrewood, Raiph,’ 167 

Book of Common Prayer: 
and conditions of men,’ 


Books Recently Published 


eee (E. G.) and C. E. Noyes; Christopher 

mart 

Boas (F. 3): Stuart Drama, 87 

Bronson (B. H.): Johnson Agonistes, 285 

Butler (E. M.): German Pi 1 

Campbell (Lily): The ‘Mirror for Magi ates, 267 

Craigie (Sir W.}: Dictionary of the older Scottish 
tongue, 220 

Hawkes (A. J.): bg Roger Bradshaigh, 66 

or (L. G. H.): The Heads of Winter- 
orne 

Howse (Ww. H.): Presteigne, 264 

Looker (S. J.): Richard Jefferies, 286 

Mandach (A. de): Moliére, 197 

Melsome (W. S.): Bacon-Shakespeare Anatomy, 
37, 44, 59, 78, 99, 146, 150 

a (F. C.): Local Government in Hereford, 


as an 


Prayer ‘for all sorts 
38 


Poems from India, 265 
Poole (A. L.): Obligations of Society in XII and 
XIII Centuries, 242 : 
Prouty (C. F.): "Gascoigne’s ‘ Hundreth Sundrie 
Flowres,’ 263 I 
Snewin (E.) ~m H. Smail: Old Worthing, 153 
Tillotson (G.): Moral Poetry of Pope, 
Trevelyan (R. : Sophocles’ ‘ Oedipus at 


Colonus,’ 176 

Wand (J. W. C.): New Testament Letters, 22 

Wilson (H. S.) and C. A. Forbes: Gabriel Har- 
vey’s * Ciceronianus,’ 136 we 

bs mana (E. G.): English Christian Names, 
4 


Book Sale, A, 14 ; 

Boswell, James, 285; his ‘ Johnson,’ 260 
Booksellers’ Catalogues, 87, 132 
Bosworth, Battle of, 147, 195, 262 














288 SUBJECT INDEX. Vel. ies 
Botany Book, A, 122, 175 Churches 
Bowdler, Thomas, 215, 284 Totnes, 103 


Bradshawe, Nicholas, 121, 195 
Britannia: a wax effigy, 42, 63 
— Museum, exhibition at, 221; reading-room, 


Bente: Anne, 21, Branwell, 21; 
Lord, 92, 162, dios 232, 234, 244 

Brown, Young Ben, 

Browning . B.), eee in Florence, 237 

Browning (R.): ‘ The Italian in England,’ 82; 
Ring and the Book,’ 1, 203 

Bruton, J. V., 118 

Building ae Bag A medieval, 85 

Butler (Bishop Joseph) and communal madness, 22 

Byfleet, Manor of, 279 

Byron at the Lake of Geneva, 199; Countess 
—— and, 266; ‘ Ossian’s Address to the 
un,’ 256. 


Brougham, 


* The 


c 


Caine, Sir Hall, 193 
Calamy, Edmund, 177 
Calvert’s Museum, 61 
Cambridge in 1780, 54; Seatonian Prize, 68 
Carleill, Sir Christopher, 83, 172 
Carpenter, G. W. W., 262 
Casa Guidi (Florence), 237 
Catholics and freemasonry, 80 
Centenarians, 17 

hambers, Prof. R. W., 243 
Chatterton, Thomas, 109 
Chaucer, ‘ The Wife of Bath’s sm aod 246 
Ohester, ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf ’ 
Chesterfield (Lord): an alias, 299 
Chilblain cures, 122 
Children at the theatre, 42 
Children’s books, 92, 113 
Chimney-stacks, Tall, 260 
Christ, The Arms of, 22, 63 
Christian names, 43 

Caravanna, 151 

\(Mehalah, 59, 151 

Mesila, 152 

Shadrach, 152 
Church Bells, 20, 29-31, 56, 65 
Churchampia, 103, 173 


Churches, 


Aldermanbury (St. Mary), 177 
Bishopsgate (St. Helen’s), 183 
Brailsford, 78 

Burford (Salop), 151 

Burnsall, 151 

Claybrooke, 239 

Costock, Notts, 239 

ye teen (St. Paul’s). 13 


Crich, 78 
Guildford, 78 
Holborn (St. Sepulchre), 130 
Icomb, 79 

Limpsfield, 79 
Linton-in-Craven, 151 
Meneage (St. Mawgan-in-), 78 
Paignton, 103 

Piccadilly (St. James’s), 177 
Pillaton, 78 

Pontesbury, 151 

Stepney (Holy Trinity), 80 
Stoke-next-Guildford, 79 


Churchwardens’ accounts, 56, 97 

Chylinski, svnragect de, 123 

Cider, 72, 96 

Clerk’ (John): his ‘ 
150 


Cobden, 210 

Coborn; Charles, 15 

Cock Robin, 114 

Cockneyisms, Sam Weller’s, 234 

Cole, Sir H., 95, 167 

Cole, Rev. W., 255 

Communal Madness, 22 

Comenius, portrait of, 94 

Composers’ burial-places, 148, 262 

Condorcet, 233 

Conniption, 21, 64 

Constable, John, 214 

Colles, H. C., 45 

Corbie-steps, 237 

Corneille: a quotation, 82 

Cornwall, Churches in, 78 

Coverdale (Miles), 5, 69, 178 

Cresset-stones, 216 

Croce (B.): ‘ Estetica,’ 256 

Croker (J. W.) and J. G. Lockhart,. 90, 115, 161, 
180, 210, 232, 244 

Crown and Anchor Tavern, 16, 60, 

Cullompton, 28, 56, 71, 96, 118, 

Cynewulf, 157 

Czechoslovakia, Germans in, 89 


Rational Spelling-Book,’ 104 


164, 231, 251 


D 

D’Abernon, Viscountess, ee 

Dante, and ‘ honorificabilitudinitates,’ 78 

Darling, Caroline, 280 

Dartmoor prison and Virgil, 12 

Darton and Harvey, = 93 

Daubigny’s Club, 121, 

Day (John): ‘ Blind all of Bednal Green,’ 279 

Dean and Sons, publishers, 93 

De Courcey, Ww. S., 280 

Decremps, 175 *¢ 

Denison-Parkinson - re 102 

Derby and the °45, 

Derbyshire words, ‘aI 84, 175 

Dialect words, Derbyshire, 21, 84, 175 
clemmed, 84 
kaggy, keggy, 130 
mardy, 84, 130 
nesh, 84 
rou ghless (and other spellings), 86 
starved, 84, 130, 175 

Dickens : Alain on, 111; ‘ Bleak House,’ 143; his 
characters, 155; * David Copperfield,’ 103, 150-1; 
and London place-names, 12, 61; Nicholas 
Nickleby,’ 42; ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ 260; * Pick- 
wick Papers ’ quoted, 169, 219; (Sam Weller), 
234: ‘Tale of Two Cities,’ 12, 61, 259 (a recent 
analogy) 

Disraeli- 118, 210, 234 

Domesday Mills, 102, 149 $1 

Douglas, William, author “* _ aa Laurie,’ 2 

Doune, pistols made in, 38, 

Doran, John, 275 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan, 122 

Doyle (Richard) and Cardinal Wiseman, 245 








Drama, juvenile, 276 
aed, James (fl. 1793-1827), 103, 241 


| Dumas and Maquet, 76 
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‘Eagle, Solomon,’ 177 

Ecclesiological puzzles, 78 

Effingham, manor of, 279 

Electric boats, 92 

Eliot (George) and Dickens, 143; 
143; , ener, 60 

Eliot, T. S., ‘ 

Emerson, and ra Baconians, 259; and Sir W. Osler, 
120; and Shelley, 120 

English language in 1573, 150 

Epidote, 172 

Esdaile (Arundell) on Mrs. Thrale, 199 

Exeter Book, Latin riddle in the, 156 


‘ Felix Holt,’ 


F 


Families 


Anderson of Alnwick, 43 
Anderson (a medical family), 63 
onan _? 
yscou: 
Bainbridge, 146, 196 
Bostock, 81 
Bradshaigh, 66 
Buckbeard, 83 
Cabral, 281 


y,9 
Faucit, 59, 108, 131 
Fennell, 169 
Fettiplace, 41, 152 
Fitzwilliam, 2, Hy ans ore O54 

ord, 169 

stadheon 3,25, 27, 151 
Fuller, 81 
Genest, 214 
Girling, 17 
Gobion, 158 
Goddard, 41 
Gutch, 281 284 
Hancorn, 216 
Head, of Winterborne, 286 
Herbert, 146, 218 
Joyce, 170 
Lovaine, de, 
a, 33, ioe, 141, 188 
Mayo, 2 
Monroe, 214 
Montgomery, 214 
O’Beirne, 170, 218 
Saunders, 188 
Saville, 59, 108, 131 
Sharington, 61 
Smith, 38 


Turner, 104, 141 
Walker, 17 
Warneford, 61- 
Wimberley, 262 


Families, Rhymes on ancient, 186, 259 
‘ Fanapers,’ 279 

“Felix Summerly,’ 95, 167 

Feudal tenure, 242 

Fiction- -factory, A, 76 

Field, Nathan, 11, 86, 121, 173, 279 


INDEX. 
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Field-Marshals, 260, 280 

Field of Cloth-of-Gold, The, 147 
Fitzwilliam (S.), Sir William, 2, 25, 27, 151 
Flower-names, 81, 195 

Forman (Simon), astrologer, 258 
Fortescue, Anthony, 2, 25, 27, 151 

Fox, Sir Cc ril, 177 

Freedom of the Press, 145 

Freemasonry, Catholics and, 80 

French Revolution (1848), 90-1, 161 
French sources wanted, 194, 
Frenchman in London, A, 175 

‘ Frith (Mary), Life and Death of,’ 279 
Froude (J. A.): ‘ History,’ 17; and Newman, 85 


G 


Garbett, Archbishop of York, 45 
Garton, Le “Col. WwW, 280 
Gascoigne, George, 263 
Genealogies, a handlist, 193 

Gentleman and gentil homme, 64 

George II, 213 

Gibbon, Lewis oa ‘Grey Granite,’ 172 
Gibbons, Alfred, 81, 

Gildas and St. Aide 168 

Gillespie, Sir R. R., 

Giordano Umberto, 170, 219, 241 

Golden sleep, 39 

Good Friday, 260 

Gore House, 60 

Grand Tour, The, 235 

Grandmother’s Needle, My, 103, 151 

Gray (Thomas) and Horace Walpole, 199 
Grey, Lady Jane, 170 

Grisenthwaite, J. B., 280 

Guiccioli (Countess) and 2 266 

Guizot, 116-18,161, 212, 233 

Gunning, Bishop Peter, 38 

Gutch, Joseph, 281 

Gwydir, Baron, 17 


” 


H 


Hallamshire, 84, 130 

Hamilton, Susan, Duchess of, 147 
Hampden (John), A grand-daughter of, 168 
Hanapers, 279 

Handkerchiefs, commemorative, 17, 85, 109, 130 
Hanover Club, 279 

Hardinge, Lord, 91, 211 

Harvey, Gabriel, 9, 131 

Hats, duty on, 237 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 40 

Haydon (R. B.) and Scott, 83 

Hayllar, Florence, 275 

Hayti, language in, 64 

Headlam, Bishop, 198 

Heber (Bishop) : his wife, 278 

Hemingford, Lord, 265 

Henry VII: tomb, 16, 65 


Heraldry 
—— glass, 61, 269 


rms : 
Bainbridge, 146, 196 








Girling, 17 


| Stable, 146 


Grants of public arms, 259 


| * Mateley,’ 278; and the new ‘ Papworth,’ 269 
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Heraldry 
in Scott’s novels, 207, 226 

Hereford, Leathey sellers in, 280; Local Govern- 
ment in, 132 83, 197 


Hermitage : 
Herodotus, ‘ father ¢ history,’ 261 
13, 183 


Le Swannert, 
Herschel, Sir J. F. 
Hertfordshire BA awed 
Higgins, John, 

Hi te oath, the, 21 
Hindenburg, 216, 283 

* Hogs-shearing,’ 273 
Holland House, 117, 133, 162 
Hooker (Richard) : his daughter, 147 
Hopson (W.) né Ongley, 2 
Horne (R. H.) on Miss Mitford, 101 

Horton (T.), of Newcastle, 240 

* Horner, Little - (2? Sir John Horner), 168 
Housman, Robert, 

Huchyns or Pechine, 238 (surname), 238 
Hume, and the Hutchinsonians, 228 
Hutcheson, Frances, 229 
Hutchinson, John, 229 


I 


Indentures of apprenticeship, 251 
Indexes, 111, 155, 168, 174, 177, 165 
Inn Signs: * Seven Stars,’ 79, 98- 9, 149, 217 


J 

James of Spain, 281 

Jefferies, Richard, 286 

Jeffreys, Judge, 177 

Jet ornaments, 169 

John Doe and Richard Roe, 131 

Johnson (Samuel): apocryphal sayings, etc... 193 ; 
Boswell and, 260; and John Clerk, 150; ‘‘ Doc- 
tor,” 74; ‘ Trene,’ 285; quotations in his letters, 
235; and Seatonian Prize, 69; and a spelling 
book, 101, 150; his wife, 285 

Juvenile Drama, 216 


K 


Keats: ‘ Endymion,’ 126; 

Shelley, 49, 126 
Kemble, Fanny, 42 
Kingsley (C.): ‘ Alton Locke,’ 
Knox (Ronald): ‘ Let Dons Delight,’ 
Krasinski, two Counts, 62, 133 
Knight, Joseph, 275-6 


‘ Hyperion,’ 160; and 


L 


Lacock Abbey, 61 

Lamartine, 90, 116, 232-33 

Latin riddle in the ‘ Exeter Book,’ 156 

Laurie, Annie, 39, 85, 281 

Lavriola, Vincentio, 194 

Lawful swearing, 83, 174, 218 

Leinster, Duke of, 92, 126 

Lawn-mowers, 39, 219 

Lewis, G. Cornewa ll, 210 

Lewis (Mr. W. S.) and Playbills, 222; and Horace 
Walpole, 256 

Lewisham, A pean in, 282 


Lichfield, 16, 
Lightfoot, Hanna, 272 
Littlemore, J. H. Newman’s church at, 46 

















Locke (John) on Pr eon at Oxford, 273 
Lockhart (J. G.): Letters to J. W. Croker, 90, 115, 
, 180, 210, 244; his son Walter, 90, 116-17, 


Logan, Janet, 214 
London: American Chapel in, 216; Crown and 
Anchor tavern, 16, 60, 127; Lord "Mayors, 274; 
place-names, 12, 61 
Longevity, 15, 65, 109 
Lords Lieutenant, 80, 153, 173 
Loti, Pierre, 281 
Louis- Philippe, 114-17, 162 
** Louse upon the locks of literature, A,” 260 
Lowell (J. R.): ‘ The Courtin,’ 199 
Lowes, J. Livingstone, 126 
Lumley-cum-Saunders marriage, 188 
Lumley-Turner marriage, 104, 141 
Lyly: ‘ Campaspe,’ 101; * Endimion,’ 
Euphues, 101 


M 


MacArthur, Sir William, 199 
Macaulay (Lord): Lockhart on, 
210-11, 233 
* McCaffery’: a ballad, 147, 217-18 
Mackintosh, Sir James, 181 
Mahler, Gustav, 133 
Malaria, English, 199 
Mallock, W. H., 279 
Manchester Bills of Mortality, 103 
Mandrake or mandragora, 148 
Marlborough School Honours, 168 
Married and maiden name, 19 
Marshall (Julian), Annals of Tennis, 202 
Mathiolus and Chaucer, 245 
Mazzini in 1848, 117 
Medical Families, 20, 63 
Medical Museum, Wellcome Historical, 265 
Megiddo sect, lowa, 170 
Melsome, Dr. W. S., 37, 44, 59, 78, 99, 146, 150 
Mendel, 83, 194 : 
Metamorphoses in the classics, 194 
Metaphors, mixed, 1 
‘* (Metheglin, — 193 
Metternich, 232-3 
Mills, Domesday, 102 
‘Mirror for “~~ prea The,’ 267 
Mississipi Bay, 43 
Mitchell, Thomas, 193 
Mitford, Mary —?e 
Moliére in England, 1 
Moore, T. Sturge iat. 
Mortality, Pa. Aa Bills of, 102 
Moulton’s Catalogue, 60, 128 
* Mountains of Mourne,’ 39 
Moussorgsky, 148, 262 
” — ag harbour, 22 
Munby, A. J., 275 
Musical history, meaning of, 265 
* My Grandmother’s Needle,’ 103 


162-4, 


101, 103 


N 


Napoleon III, 

Nashe (T.) ag a 78, 146 
Neale (J. M.) and a carol, 81 
Nefertiti (Queen), bust of, 237 
Nettel (R.): ‘ Ordeal by Music,’ 45 
Newbury, John, 93-4, 114 


100, 150; 


180-3, 
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weastle-upon-Tyne, places of amusement, 31 

— (J. H.): Froude and, 85; ‘ Lead, kindly 
Light,’ 75, 171; church at Littlemore, 46; and 
the poetry of Pope, 243 

Newman, Thomas, 169 

Newton (Sir Isaac): his library, 84 

Nicholls, Norton, 147 f 

“Noble Savage (the) ’’ and ‘ Frankenstein,’ 248 

* Nobody’s Friends,’ 61 

Norwich, Duke’s Palace, 206 

‘Notes and Queries’: editors, 275 

‘Notes and Queries,’ quoted in Chancery, 243 

Novelists (Victorian): their sales, 193 

Nuttall, P. A., 85 


oO 


O’Beirne, E. F., 170 


Obituary 
A. L. Humphreys, 176 


O'Connell, Daniel, 92, 212-13, 233 
Old English poems, 52 

‘Ol Man River,’ 82, 152 

Ongley, William, 260 

Orchard Street, London, 109 


P 


Palmerston, Lord, 117, 233-4 
‘Papworth,’ The New, 269 

Papyri, 277 

Parker, Archbishop, 5, 69, 178, 203 
Parkgate Packet, the, 60, 127; 153 
Parkinson-Denison marriage, 102 
Parliament in war-time, 102, 219 
Passage-squints, 78 

Patches, 18, 195 

Paternity, A test of, 65, 174, 241 


—* Coventry, a mystification, 145; and Pope 
' 


Peel, Sir Robert, 91, 118, 162, 211-12, 232-4, 245 
‘Percy, G. J.’ (J. B. Grisenthwaite), 280 


Periodicals 


American Notes and Queries, 170, 199, 216 
Anglica, 199, 265 

Antiquity, 23 

Australian Genealogist, 22 

Cornhill Magazine, 177 

English, 45 

Fordwick, 89, 199 

Genealogists’ Magazine, 285 

Guardian, 23 


Petrarch, 194, 250 
* Pharaoh,’ Old-English poem, 52 


Phrases 
far away and long ago, 17 
fed-up, 17 


fort of reason, 84 

grand tour, 235 

little tin gods, 123, 241 
prime-minister, 78, 262, 284 
sent to Coventry, 15 

to the manner born, 260 
tuer le mandarin, 215, 261 


Piccadilly Circus, 41, 171, 238 
Picture with verses, 79, 195 

Pietas Oxoniensis (1728), 213 
Pin-making, 42 

‘Pip Emma,’ 238, 284 

Pistols and pistol-makers, 38, 152 
Pitt (William): an alias, 279 

Pitter, Ruth, 123, 175 

Pius IX, 118 

Plautus, 202 

Playbills (eighteenth century), 222. 283 
Polish refugee, A, 62, 123 | 

Pope, and Madame de Sevigné, 235 
Potatoes, 25 

Powell, Rebecca, 272 

Presteigne, 264 

Prime Minister, 78, 262, 284 
Prodgers, Giacometti, 193, 241 


Proverbs 


Live not to eat, 63 
Psalter, An 0 101 
Pudding Bell, The, 
Pulpits: two in one church, 80, 130, 151, 175 
Puseyites, 210 


Q 


Queensberry, Marquis of (‘ Old Q’), 177 
Quotation marks, 21 
Quarterly Review. See Lockhart, J. G. 


Quotations 


all over but the shouting, 169, 261 
always room at the top, 169, 262 
crowd eternity into an hour, 17 
dictatorship of the proletariat, 169, 219 
father of history and lies, 169, 261 

I am immortal till my work is done, 82 
if I perish, I perish, 22, 65 





Gypsy-Lore Society, Journal, 89 
Historical Research, Bulletin, 133 
Jonsonian News-Letter, 194 

Master Glass-Painters’ Journal, 89 7 
— Archaeological Society Transactions, 


New York History, 155 
New Yorker, The, 76 
Norfolk Archaeology, 206 
Puppet Master, 87 
Quarterly Review, 199 


il faut souffrir pour étre belle, 65 

jesse été prés du Gange, 148 

le sort qui de ’honneur ... ., 39 

little and often, 169, 261 

malheureuse est l’ignorance, 148 

one fool at least in every married coup!e, 123, 241 
self-government better than good government, 260 
sic transit gloria mundi, 169, 261 

= have become richer, the poor poorer, 
tout passe, tout casse... ., 147, 218 
unco guid, the, 123, 241 








Spectator (Copenhagen), 133 
Theatre Notebook, 67 
Fourie, The, 67 


Vistas, 22 
Year's Work in English Studies, 155 





went home in a sedan chair and a flood of tears, 
| 169, 219 

, when father says turn... ., 123, 241 

with all his faults upon his head, 169, 219 
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Quotations in Johnson’s letters, 235 
Quotations, Oxford Dictionary of, 169, 219, 261 


Radziwill, Princess, 281 

Railway signals, 260 

Raleigh (Sir W.) and potatoes, 25 
Ranters, the, 139 

Redington portraits, 122 

Regiments and municipal freedoms, 86 
Rendell, Vernon, 275 

Rennes, cloth of, 261 

Rolton, R., 122 

* Romantic’ and ‘ Romanticism,’ 213, 282 
Rossetti (D. G.), ‘ A Last Confession,’ 82 
Ruskin, on Pope, 243 

Russell, Lord John, 210, 234 

Russia and Hungary (1849), 212 


Ss 


Sacrilege, 277 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral: proposed American chapel, 
216 


Saints 


Alice and the primrose, 81 

George’s bells, 81 

John Nepomucene, 149 

Joseph’s Star, 81 
Schmalz, Herbert, 79, 195 
Scott (Sir Walter) and B. R. Ha don, 83; his 

heraldry, 207, 226; influence on historians, 162 ; 


wa Roy,’ i03, 208; his Wandering Willie, 237, 
81 

Scottish snare, The older, 220 

Scratch- ryt 

Scribé, 194, 


Scrope gon: his will, 170, 218, 261 

Sculptures from Henry VII's tomb, 16, 65 

Seatonian Prize at Cambridge, 68 

Sedgwick, Joseph, 213 

Service phraseology, 123 

Sevigné (Madame de), Pope and, 235 

— e: an allusion, 15; ang Bacon, 37, 44, 

99, 146, 259; Bowdler and, 215; and 

ethan place- names, 12; a manuscript, 65; 
the Sonnets, 200 

Shelley, Harriet, 102 

Shelley (Mary): ‘ Frankenstein,’ 248 

Shelley (P. B.): ‘ Adonais,’ 50-1; and Aristotle, 80; 
and Keats, 49, 126; at the Lake of Geneva, 199; 
and Lucretius, 77, 126; and political economy, 
120, 175; *‘ The Sensitive Plant,’ 49; ‘ The Witch 
of Atlas,’ 76, mo 

Siddons, Sarah, 

Sidney, Sir Philip. 10 

Simenon, M. Georges, 76 

Smart, Christopher, 110 

Smectymnuus, 177 

Smith, John, of Killaghtee, 214 

Smollett, 213 

Sources "wanted, 170, 238, 281 


Songs 
‘or Man River,’ 82, 152 
Sophocles, ‘ Oedipus at Colonus,’ 176 
Spain, Master James of, 281 





South London, A house in 

Southey and Quarterly ado 116, 118, 245 

Span of two lives, 15, 65, 109 

Spelling- book (1773), 101, 150 

Spenser, ‘ Stemmata Dudieiana,’ 9 

Springs of Hellas, 19 

Stanley, Lord, (1799- 1869), 117, 210, 234, 244 

State Papers: meets, 169 

Steamboat, An early, 71 

yaaies @. L): ‘A Gossip on Romance,’ 135; 

The Lantern-Bearers,’ 134; ‘ St. Ives,’ 134; and 

tableaux, 134; and toy- -theatre, 135 

Strachey (Lytton), an impossible ‘metaphor, 259 

Stratford, Mrs., 59 

Strawberry Hill in 1946, 255 

Stukeley, William, 16, 81, 85 

Surnames: Huchyns gr Hychyns, 238 

Swannert, Le: a ermitage, 197 

Swearing, lawful, 83, 174, 2 

Swift in Chester Siw El on windows), 18; 
* Journal to Stella,’ 128 

Swinburne (A. C.) on Bowdler, 215, 284 

Swiss books: exhibition, 221 


T 


Tabb (J. B.), a new poem, 167 

Taylor (Sir H.), ‘ The Virgin Widow,’ 244 

Tea, China, 

Tenancy records, 39, 125, 197, 241, 284 

‘ Tennis-ball of Fortune,’ 202 
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